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Lhe generall historie of Virginia, New England and _ the 
Summer Isles, with the names of the adventurers, plan- 
ters, and governours, from their first beginning ano. 
1584, to this present 1626; with the procedings of 
those several colonies, and the accidents that befell 
them in all their journyes and discoveries. Also, the 
maps and descriptions of all those countryes, their com- 
modities, people, government, customes, and religion 
yet knowne. Divided into sixe Bookes. By Captuine 
John Smith, sometymes Governour in those countryes, 
and Admirall of New England. London, printed by 
I. D. and I. H. for Michael Sparkes, 1626. Folio, 
pp- 248. 


Ir would perhaps be difficult to find any individual who 
experienced more gallant adventures, and daring enter- 
prises, of a highly romantick character in various countries, 
than the author of this volume. His life, without any 
fictitious additions, might easily be taken for a mere ro- 
mance. He appears to have possessed many great quali- 
ties, and to have been deficient in nothing but that mean 
cunning and sordid spirit, by the aid of which, inferiour 
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men were able to thwart his views, and deprive him of 
those stations and rewards, which his services amply merit- 
ed. He was one of the earliest and most ardent of those 
who undertook the settlement of Virginia; his bravery and 
capacity more than once saved that infant colony from 
destruction, and kept the enterprise from being abandoned 
for several years, though the absurdity of the schemes, and 
the profligacy, folly, and dishonesty of those who were to 
execute them, exposed the colony for many years to every 
calamity, and often brought it to the brink of ruin. His 
services availed him little, and after being defrauded of all 
his rights, he gave up the Virginia undertaking, and exert- 
ed himself to commence a new one without that patent. 
He made great efforts to induce a company to settle New- 
England, which indeed was commenced, but made but lit- 
tle progress before his death. 

This history seems to be a compilation. At the end of 
most of the chapters, it is said, that they were written by 
this or that person who had, been in Virginia, and compara- 
tively a small portion of the work seems to have heen com- 
posed by Smith himself. It contains a very minute ac- 
count of the first settlement of Virginia, and also of that of 
Bermuda, and of the first four or five years of the Plymouth 
colony. We have, perhaps, a more detailed and accurate 
statement of every circumstance relating to the first settle- 
ment of Virginia and New-England, than can be found of 
any of the other States, even of those which have been 
recent establishments. The characters of those who com- 
menced these two primitive colonies, and the course they 
pursued, were extremely opposite. ‘This work, from 
which a few extracts will be made, is very scarce and valu- 
able: the copy made use of, belongs to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society ; its plates and engravings contribute to 
make it a curious article for the bibliographer, and one of 
the circumstances that he would remark in this copy, is 
the names of the owners in one of the blank pages for the 
last 130 years. Following the dedication are ten copies of 
verses, from various friends, as was the practice of that 
period. Several of these compliments are from men of 
eminence; and are more remarkable for quaintness and 
various conceits, such as arranging the verses to form dif- 
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‘erent figures, than for poety. One of them may be taken 
as a specimen. 


“Thomas Macarnesse to his worthy friend and countryman, Captaine John Smith. 


“ Who loues to live at home, yet looke abroad, 
And know both passen and unpassen road, 
The prime plantation of an vnknowne shore, 
The men, the manners, fruitfulnesse, and store : 
Read but this little booke and then confesse, 
The lesse thou lik’st and lou’st, thou liw’st the lesse. 


‘* He writ it with great labour for thy good, 
Twice over, now in paper, ‘fore in blood ; 
It cost him deare, both paines without an ayme, 
Of priva‘e profit, for thy publicke gaine. 
‘That thou mightst read and know and safely see 
What he by practice, thou by theoree. 


* Commend him for his loyall loving heart, 
Or elise come mend him and take thou his part.’ 


As there are but few books relating to America, so an 
cient as this, and as no readers will ever follow us through 
these examinations, save those happy few, who have a true 
relish for this kind of reading; and who know how to ap- 
preciate those curious volumes, which a profane wit said, 

‘were now only rare, because they were always worth 
less ;” we may therefore cite another copy of verses, 
which is prefixed to the account of New England. There 
is some curious prophesy in these lines, and it excites re- 
| flection to perceive how differently the Spaniards were 
A considered in those days and our own. 


To his friend Captaine Smith, upon his description of New England. 


‘‘ sir, your relations I have read: which shew, 
There’s reason I should honour them and you: 
And if their meaning J have understood, 

I dare to censure thus: your project’s good ; 

And may, (if follow’d,) doubtlesse quit the paine, 
With honour, pleasure, and a trebble gaine ; 
Beside the benefit that shall arise 

To make more happy our posterities 
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“¢ For would we daigne to spare, though ’twere no more, 
Than what ore-fils and surfets us in store, 
| To order Nature’s fruitfulnesse awhile, 
In that rude Garden, you New England stile ; 
With present good, there’s hope in after daies, 
Thence to repair what Time and Pride decaies 
In this rich Kingdome. And the spacious West 
Being still more with English blood possest, 
The proud Jberzans shall not rule those seas 
To check our ships from sailing where they please > 
Nor future times make any forraine power, 
Become so great to force a bound to our. 





‘¢ Much good my mind foretells would follew hence, 

| With little labour and with less expence. 
| Thriue therefore thy Designe who ere enuy : 
England may ioy in England’s colony 
Virginia seeke her Virgin sisters good, 
Be biessed in such happy ne‘ghbourhood : 

Or whatso’er fate pleaseth to permit, 

Be thou still honoured for first mouing it. 

““Georce WITHER, e societate Lincol.” 


The author of these lines was a man of learning, and 
wrote some curious works. Some of these have lately 
been reprinted, as rarities in England. 

In describing the Indians of Virginia, he gives an account 
of their dress, of which the following is a part :—* In each 
eare they have commonly three great holes, whereat they 
hang chaines, bracelets, or copper. Some of their men 
wear in those holes, a small greene and yellow coloured 
snake, neare half a yard in length, which crawling and lap- 
ping itselfe about his necke, often times familiarly would 
kiss his lips. Others wear a dead rat, tyed by the taile. 
Some on their heads wear the wing of a bird, or some large 
feather with a Rattell. Those Rattells are somewhat like 
the shape of a Rapier, but lesse, which they take from the 
taile of a snake. Many have the whole skinne of a Hawke 
or some strange foule, stuffed with the wings abroad. Oth- 
ers a broad peece of copper, and some the hand of an 
enemy dryed. Their heads and shoulders are painted red 
with the roote Pocone, trayed to powder, mixed with oyle, 
this they hold in sommer to preserve them from the heate, 
and in winter from the cold. Many other formes of paint- 
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ings they use; but he is the most gallant who is the most 
monstrous to behold.” 

He describes their manner of burying the dead. By this 
it appears, that the mummy discovered in the cavern of 
Kentucky, and recently exhibited in our cities, was the 
body of some common individual which has been preserved 
merely by the qualities of the place in which it was found. 
The bodies of their kings were kept in their temples: 
“'Their bodies are first bowelled, then dryed upon hurdles 
till they be very dry, and so about most of their joynts and 
necke they hang bracelets, or chaines of copper, pearie, 
and such like, as they vse to weare, their inwards they 
stuffe with copper beads, hatchets and such trash. They 
lappe them very carefully in white skins, and so rowle 
them in mats for their winding sheets. And in the tombe, 
which is an arch made of matts, they lay them orderly. 
What remaineth of this kinde of wealth their kings have, 
they set at their feet in baskets. These temples and bo- 
dies are kept by their priests. For their ordinary burialls, 
they dig a deepe hole in the earth with sharp stakes, and 
the corpse being lapped in skins and mats with their iew- 
els, they lay vpon stickes on the ground, and so couer them 
with earth. ‘The buriall ended, the women being painted 
all their faces with black cole and oyle, doe sit twenty-foure 
houres in the houses mourning and lamenting by turnes, 
with such yelling and howling, as may expresse their great 
passions.” 

At the conclusion of his description of Virginia, he tells 
us the state of the colony when he left it, and the rewards 
he had recieved, for his long services. “In the year 1609, 
about Michaelmas, I left the countrey, as is formerly re- 
lated, with three ships, seuen boats, commodities to trade, 
haruest newly gathered, eight weekes prouision of corne 
and meale, about fiue hundred persons, three hundred 
muskets, shot, powder, and match, with armes for more than 
we had. The saluages, their language and habitation, well 
knowne to two hundred expert souldiers ; nets for fishing, 
tooles of all sorts, apparel to supply their wants: six mares 
and a horse, fiue or six hundred swine, many more poultry, 
what was brought or bred, but victuall there remained. 

“ Hauing spent some fiue yeares,and more than fiue 
hundred pounds in procuring the Letters Patents and set- 
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ting forward, and neere as much more about New England, 
&c. Thus these nineteene yeares | haue here and there 
not spared anything according to my abilitie, nor the best 
aduice I could, to perswade how those strange miracles of 
misery might haue been prevented, * which iamentable ex- 
perience plainly taught me must of necessitie insue, but 
few would beleeue me till now they haue too dearly paid 
for it. Wherefore hitherto | haue rather left all x hy un- 
dertake impossibilities, or any more such costiy taskes at 
such chargeable rates: for in neither of those two coun- 
tries haue I one foot of land, nor the very house I builded, 
nor the ground I digged with my owne hands, nor euen any 
content or satisfaction at all, and though I see ordinarily 
those two countries shared before me by them that neither 
haue them nor know them, but by my descriptions: yet 
that doth not so much trouble me, as to heare and sec those 
contentions and diuisions which will hazard if not mine the 
prosperitie of Virginia, it present remedy bee not found, 
as they haue hindred many hundreds, who would haue 
beene there ere now, and make them yet that are willing to 
stand in a demurre.” 


In the account of the Summer Isles, or Bermuda, there 
are some curious anecdotes: one of these contains some 
circumstances of horrour, that can hardly be surpassed: 
“In the month of March, a time most subject of all others 
to such tempests, on a Friday, there went seuen men in a 
boat of two or three tunnes to fish. The morning being 
faire, so eager were they of their journey, some went fast- 
ing; neither carried they either meat or drinke with them, 
but a few Palmeta berries; but being at their fishing place 
some foure leagues from the shore, such a tempest arose, 
they were quickly driven from the sight of land in an ouer- 
grown sea, despairing of all hope, onely committing them- 
seules to God’s mercy, let the boat drive which way shee 
would. On Sunday, the storm being somewhat abated, 
they hoysted saile as they thought towards the Island. In 
the evening it grew starke calme; so that being too weake 
to use their oares they lay adrift that night. The next 


*He here alludes to the calamities which ‘were experienced after he 
left the country, owing to the mismanagement of those who were in 
power. 
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morning Andrew Hillard, for now all his companions were 
past strength either to help him or themselues, before a 
small gale of wind spread his saile againe. On Tuesday one 
died whom they threw ouerboard. ‘On W ednesday three. 
And on Thursday at night the sixth. All these but the 
last were buried by Hilliard, in the sea, for so weake hee 
was growne hee could not turn him ouer as the rest, 
whereupon hee stripped him, ripping up his belly with his 
knife, throwing his bowels into the water, hee spread his 
body abroad tilted open with a stick, and so let it lie as a 
cistern to recieue some lucky raine water, and this God 
sent him presently after, so that in one small ‘shoure hee re- 
couered about foure spoonfulls of raine water to his vn- 
speakable refreshment; he also preserved about half a 
pint of a blood in a shooe, which he did sparingly drink of 
to moist his mouth: two several days he fed on his flesh, 
to the quantity of a pound, on the eleuenth day from his 
losing the sight of land, two flying fishes fals in his boat 
whose warm iucie blood hee sucked to his great comfort. 
But within an houre after to his greater comfort you will 
not doubt, he once againe descried the land, and within 
foure houres after was cast vpon a rocke neere to Port 
Royall, where his boat was presently split in pieces, but 
himselfe though extremely weake, made shift to clamber 
vp so steep and high a rocke, as would haue troubled the 
ablest man in the isle to have done that by day which he 
did by night. 

. Being thus astride on a rocke, the tumbling sea had got 
such possession in his braines that a good while it was be. 
fore his giddy head would suffer him to venture vpon the 
forsaking it: towards the morning he craules ashore, and 
then to his accomplished ioy descernes where hee is, and 
trauels half a day without any refreshment than water, 
whereof wisely and temperately he stinted himselfe, other- 
wise certainly hee had drunke his fast. In which case hee 
attaines a friend’s house; where at first they took him 
for a ghost, but at last acknowledged and recieved him 
with ioy, his story after some houres of recouery of strength 
to tell it heard out with admiration: hee was not long after 
conueyed to the towne, where he received his former 
health, and was living in the yeere 1622.” 


— 
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Another curious account is given of the voyage of five 
individuals from the Island of Bermuda, who resolving at 
all hazards to escape from the tyranny and cruelty of the 
Governour, adventured in a small boat across the Atlantick, 
and arrived safe in Ireland. This is doubtless the most 
remarkable instance on record of a successful attempt to 
perform this voyage in so small a vessel. ‘So it was that 
fiue of them, seeing by no means they could get passage 
for England, resolued to vndergoe all hazards but they 
would make an escape from such seruitude. The chief 
mariner and plotter of this businesse, was Richard Sanders 
and his confederates, William Goodwin a ship carpenter, 
Thomas Harrison a ioyner, lames Barker a_ gentleman, 
and Henry Puet. These repairing to the Gouernour, and 
with pleasing insinuations told him, if hee would allow 
them but things necessary, they would build him a boat, of 
two or three tunnes with a close decke, should goe a fishing 
in all weathers. The Gouernour half proud that hee had 
brought his men to so good a passe, as he concieued, to 
offer themselues to so necessary a worke; instantly with 
all willingnesse furnished them with all things they could 
desire, and many faire promises to encourage them to per- 
forme it with allexpedition. Hauing made choice of a place 
most free from molestation, they went forward with that 
expedition that ina short time shee was brought to perfec- 
tion. By this time, the ship that brought the Gouernour, 
being ready to depart, hee sends a lusty gange to goe fetch 
his new boat to carry him aboard, but arriuing at the place 
where she was built, they could heare no more of her, but 
she was gone the last euening to sea, to try how she would 
saile. Much search and dispute was where this boat should 
be: but at last they found diuers letters in the cabins, to 
this effect, directed to the Gouernour and_ other their 
friends: that their hard and bad vsage was so intolerable, 
and their hope so small euer againe to see their country, or 
be deliuered from such anubale. they did rather chuse to 
put themselues in that desperate hazard to goe for England, 
in which if they miscarried, as it was much to be mistrust- 
ed, their liues and bloods should be required at their hands 
who were the cause. A compasse diall Barker had _ bor- 
rowed of Master Hues, to whom he writ, that as hee had 
often persuaded them to patience, and that God would pay 
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them though none did: he must now be contented with the 
loss of his diall, with his own doctrine. Such leasure they 
found to be merry, when in the eye of reason they were 
marching Into a most certaine ruine. ‘The Gouernour be- 
ing thus satisfied of their escape, extremely threatened 
them no lesse than a hanging, but the stormes of the ocean 
they now more feared than him; good prouision by barter- 
ing they had got from the ship, where Goodwin in a braua- 
do told the mariners, though he could not be permitted to 
goe with them, yet peraduenture he might be in England 
before them, whereat the master and his mate laughed mer- 
rily. But hauing beene now vnder saile three aekes, ihe 
winds so fauored “them, they had feit nothing of what they 
had cause to feare: then a blustering gale blowing in thei: 
teeth, put them to much extremity for diuers dayes, then 
becoming more gentle away they passed prosperously some 
eight or ten daye es more, ull meeting a French Piccaroune 
of whom they desired succour, hee like himself tooke from 
them what hee liked, leauing them not so much as a cros- 
sestatle to obserue withall, and so cast them off: their 
course still they continued till their victuals began to fall to 
the lowest ebbe; and the very knees of their small vessell 
were halfe hewed away for firewood. At last to their infi- 
nite ioy they arrived in /reland, where the Earl of Tomund 
honorably entertained them, and caused the boat to be 
hung vp for a monument, and well she might, for she had 
sailed more than 3300 miles by a right line throw the 
maine sea, without any sight of land, and I think since God 
made the world, the like nauigation was neuer done, nor 
heard of. This fortunate Sanders going to the Kast-In- 
dies, in the rifling some ships there tooke, it was his chance 
to buy an old chest, for three or foure shillings, but because 
it wanted a key hee repented his bargaine, and would glad- 
ly haue sold it againe for lesse. A certaine time it lay 
tossed to and fro as a thing hee little regarded, but at last 
hauing little to doe, hee broke it open, where he found a 
thousand pounds sterling, or so much gold as bought him in 
England a good estate, which leauing with his wife he 
returned againe to the East Indies.” 


One of the most animated parts of this work, is that se 
which he strives to rouse the publick, to undertake the 
colonizing of New-England. An extract from this will serve 
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to give a higher idea of his style, than the passages before 
quoted. “Who can desire more content that hath small 
meanes, or but onely, his merit to aduance his fortunes, 
than to tread and plant that ground he hath planted by the 
hazard of his life; if hee haue but the taste of virtue and 
magnanimity, what to such a minde can bee more pleasant 
than planting and building a foundation for his posterity, got 
from the rude earth by God’s blessing and his owne 
industry without prejudice, to any, if hee have any grain 
of faith or zeal in religion, what can hee do lesse hurtful 
to any, or more agreeable to God, than to seek to conuert 
those poore salvages to knowe Christ and humanity, whose 
labours with discretion will triple requite thy charge and 
paine; what so truly sutes with honour and honesty, as 
the discouering things unknowne, erecting townes, peopling 
countries, informing the ignorant, reforming things untust, 
teaching vertue and gaine to our native mother country; 
a kingdom to attend her, finde employment for those that 
are idle because they know not what to doe: so farre from 
wronging any, as to cause posterity to remember thee, and 
remembering thee, euer honour that remembrance with 
praise. Consider what were the beginnings and endings 
of the monarchies of the Chaldeans, the Syrians, the 
Grecians and Romans, but this one rule; what was it they 
would not do for the good of their common weale, or their 
mother city? For example, Rome, what made her such 
a monarchesse, but onely, the aduentures of her youth, 
not in riots at home, but in dangers abroad, and the iustice 
and judgement out of their experiences when they grew 
aged; what was their ruine and hurt but this, the excesse 
of idleness, the fondness of parents, the want of expe- 
rience in Maiestrates, the admiration of their undeserued 
honours, the contempt of true merit, their uniust jealou- 
sies, their politicke incredulities, their hypocriticall seem- 
ing goodnesse and their deeds of secret lewdnesse ; in fine, 
growing onely formall temporists, all that their predeces- 
sors got in many yeares they lost in a few dates: those 
by their paines and vertues becoine Lords of the world, 
they by their ease and vices became slaves to their 
seruants; this is the difference betwixt the vse of armes 
in the field, and on the monuments of ‘stones, the golden 
age, and the leaden age, prosperity and misery, justice 
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and corruption, substance and shadowes, words and deeds, 
experience and imagination, making common weales, and 
marring common weales of the fruits of vertue and the con- 
clusions of vice. 

*'Then who would live at home idly, or think in him- 
selfe any worth to liue, onely to eat, drinke and sleepe 
and so die; or by consuming that carelessly, his friends 
got worthily, or by vsing that miserably that maintained 
vertue honestly, or for being descended nobly, and pine 
with the vaine vaunt of great kindred in penury, or to 
maintaine a silly shew of bravery, toile out thy heart, 
soule and time basely; by shifts, tricks, cards, and dice, 
or by relating newes of other men’s actions, sharke here 
and there for a dinner or supper, deceive thy friends by 
faire promises and dissimulation, in borrowing where 
thou never meanest to pay, offend the lawes, surfet with 
excesse, burthen thy countrie, abuse thy selfe, despaire 
in want, and then couzen thy kindred, yea, even thy own 
brother, and wish thy parents death, (I will not say dam- 
nation,) to have their estates, though thou seest what hon- 
ours and rewards the world yet hath for them, that will seek 
them and worthily deserve them. 

“| would bee sorry to offend, or that any should mis- 
take my honest meaning; for I wish good to all, hurt to 
none ; but rich men, for the most part, are growne to that 
dotage through their pride in their wealth, as though there 
were no accident could end it or their life. 

“And what hellish care doe such take to make it their 
owne misery and their countries spoile, especially when 
there is most need of their emploiment, drawing by all 
manner of inuentions from the prince and his honest 
subiects, even the vital spirits of their powers and estate : 
as if their baggs or braggs were so powerful a defence, 
the malicious could not assault them, when they are the 
onely bait to cause vs not only to bee assaulted, but be- 
trayed and murthered in our own security ere we will 
perceive it.” 


An account of the late revolution in New England, to- 
gether with the declaration of the gentlemen, merchants 
and wmhabitants of Boston, and the country adjacent, 


Aprit 18, 1689. Written by Mr. Nathanel Byfield, 
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a merchant of Bristol in New England, to his friends 
m London. Licensed June 27, 1689. JI. Fraser. 
London, printed for R. Chiswell, St. Paul’s Church yard, 
1689. 





























This pamphlet contains the declaration of the leading 
people, who deposed and made prisoner, Sir Edmund An- 
| dross, for his arbitrary and oppressive proceedings. _ It 
i also contains the summons to the Governour, and a minute 
relation of the circumstances attending his arrest, and is, 
therefore, a useful document in the history of these proceed- 
IngS. 





The people’s right to election, or alteration of govern- 
ment in Connecticut, argued in a letier, by Gershom 
Bulkeley, Esq. one of their Majesties justices of the 
peace in the county of Hartford. Together with a let- 
ter to the said Bulkelty, from a friend of his in the 

a Bay. To which is added, the writing delivered to 

rE James Russell, Esq. of Charlestown, warning him and 

Pad | others concerned, not to meet to hold a Court at Cam- 
iin | bridge, within the county of Mddlesex. By Thomas 

e a | Greaves, Esq. Judge of their Majesties Infertour Court 
ai of Please, und one of their Majesties Justices of the 

adi te Peace within the said County. And also his answer to 

ote Mr. Broadsireet; and the gentlemen met at the Town- 
house in Boston concerning the same. Published for 
ae e the imformation and saiisfaction of their Majesties 
mia? |e loyall (but abused) subjects in New England.  Phila- 
MWS delphia, printed by the assignees of Wilham Bradford, 
Anno. 1689. 


These gentlemen, Mr. Bulkeley and Mr. Greaves, were 
two magistrates appointed by the tyrannical Governour An- 
dross; and their sentiments of government were worthy of 
their patron. Mr. Bulkeley’s argument goes to the great- 
est lengths in enforcing the most arbitary principles of 
government, and the duty of passive obedience. His pam- 
phlet is written with very considerable ability, and makes 
the most of an unsound doctrine. [t may be easily sup- 
posed how unpopular such a work must have been among a 
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people, intent upon self government, and as it was printed 
at Philadelphia, it is probable that no printer in New Eng- 
land could be found to publish it. 


1 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


An Embassy sent to the Pope, from the University of Herdel- 
berg. LEctract from a letter. 


In the year 1622, when the war of the reformation was 
raging in Germany, the Bavarians came to Heidelberg, 
and thinking it a great shame the hereticks should remain 
in the possession of so many fine MSS, they took them all 
very quietly away, and soon after to prevent all such acci- 
dents for the future, made a formal present of them to his 
holiness at Rome. There they have ever since remained 
on theshelves of the Vatican, and have served to fill many 
a bitter page of the travels of the German men of letters 
who have visited Rome. At length, in this day of univer- 
sal reckoning and restitution, the professors, &c. at Heidel- 
berg, thought they ought to come in for their portion of 
justice, and sent one of their members, not so much to 
claim the MSS as stolen goods, as to appeal to the Pope’s 
generosity and gratitude, and move him by persuasion, to 
return them. ‘The ambassador was very kindly received, 
and the Pope summoned his counsel to consider the claim ; 
in which it is understood he personally favoured it. ‘The 
decision however was, that all the MSS relating to Germa- 
ny, particularly its antiquities, history, literature, &c. 
should be returned, without inquiry into the question of 
right, but as a testimony of the gratitude of the Pope, for 
his obligation to the German nation, in what they had done 
to restore him to his prerogatives ; and that the Latin and 
Greek MSS, &c. should remain, as he considered them 
the property of the world, rather than of any individual 
people. ‘This does not appear to be unsatisfactory to the 
corporation who sent the embassy. ‘They have recovered 
by it, about one thousand very curious and precious docu- 
ments for their early history and literature; and though 
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they would have been no less pleased to have recovered 
the two thousand five hundred Classical MSS they had 
lost, yet they are not disposed to complain. 


we 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 
Anecdote of Mrs. Siddons, from Holcroft’s Memoirs. 


Tue company of which old Mr. Kemble was the mana- 
ger, was more respectable than many other companies of 
strolling players ; but it was not in so flourishing a condition 
as to place the manager beyond the reach of the immediate 
smiles or frowns of fortune ; of this, the following anecdote 
may be cited as an instance. 

A benefit had been fixed for some of the family, in which 
Miss Kemble, then a little girl, was to come forward in 
some part, as a juvenile prodigy. The taste of the audi- 
ence was not, it seems, so accommodating, as in the present 
day, and the extreme youth of the performer disposed 
the gallery to noise and uproar, instead of admiration. 
Their turbulant dissatisfaction quite disconcerted the child, 
and she was returning bashfully from the stage, when her 
mother, who was a woman of a high spirit, and alarmed 
for the success of her little actress, came forward, and 
leading the child to the front of the house, made her repeat 
the fable of the boys and the frogs, which entirely turned 
the tide of popular opinion in her favour. What must have 
been the feelings of the same mother, when this child (af- 
terwards Mrs. Siddons,) became the admiration of the 
whole kingdom, the first seeing of whom was an event in 
every person’s life, never to be forgotten ! 

Mrs. Siddons made her first appearance on the London 
stage, about the year 1778. 
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[Amone the small number of native South-Americans, 
who have been able to surmount the combined obstacles of 
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Monkish tyranny and Colonial degradation, and attain emi- 
nence in the world, the subject of the following article is 
one of the most conspicuous. It forms a striking illustra- 
tion of the deplorable state of Spain, and taken in conjunc- 
tion with later events, how hopeless is her chance of es- 
cape from that monstrous ecclesiastical tyranny which par- 
alizes every part of her system, and whose fangs are fixed 
in her very heart: it will continue to feed on the vital 
strength of the country, and will perish from inanition 
when that is exhausted. ‘The article is translated from 
Grimm’s Memoirs, by a gentleman who knew Olivades in 
Paris. We offer our thanks to him for this favour. 


Olivades. 


Don Paul Olivades is of Lima, capital of Peru. He 
was born with early talents, a blessing not uncommon: in 
southern countries. He applied himself to the sciences, 
he cultivated letters from his infancy. He arose at the 
age of twenty years, to the dignity of Oydor of Lima. 

In 1748, or 1749, there was a great earthquake, by which 
the whole of the Callao and a great part of Lima were 
overthrown. Don Paul, who had in his custody sums of 
money belonging to inhabitants who had lost their lives in 
that disaster ; judged proper to employ the property which 
was not claimed by any heir, to the construction of a church 
and a theatre, where the citizens might go to dissipate the 
sorrowful impression of the catastrophe from which they 
had escaped. ‘The priests disapproved the erection of the 
theatre, and complained of it as a crime to the ministry at 
Madrid. Hine prima Mali labes. 

Under the preceding reign, the clergy had assumed an 
ascendency without bounds over the mind of Ferdinand 
the sixth. His confessor, the father Ravago, a Jesuit, had 
persuaded him, that the first and most essential duties of a 
Catholick king, was an entire submission to the will of the 
Lord’s anointed. And the good king would have seen hell 
yawning under his feet, if he had not blindly conformed to 
the counsels of Ravago. All the religion of this prince 
consisted in trifling practices, and they had taken care in 
his education that he should be taught nothing better. It 
was therefore very easy for Ravago and his colleagues, the 
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Jesuits, to shew him, in Olivades, a man without religion, 
without morals, an impious wretch, who had preferred the 
construction of a church and a theatre, to the construction 
of two churches ; an atrocious villain, who deserved capital 
punishment. Don Paul was accordingly ordered to Ma- 
drid, to render an account of his conduct. His innocence 
was evident, and his conduct irreproachable, in the judg- 
ment of every man of sense. He hesitated not to obey. 
But he was scarcely arrived, when the priests pursued him 
with the utmost violence, had him arrested in his own 
house, iraduced him as an infidel, a dissipator of the pub- 
lick treasure, and by their underhand intrigues, had him 
conducted to the prison, called Carcel de Corte, where he 
was exposed to every thing that animosity and wickedness 
could inspire. Here he suffered very much. Among other 
infirmities, he was seized with a general swelling, which 
more particularly affected his limbs, and from which, in 
the judgment of the physicians, he was in danger of per- 
ishing, if they did not immediately change his air. ‘The 
persecutions of the priests, and by their means of the mi- 
nistry, rendered the thing difficult. Nevertheless, a gene- 
rous citizen, by giving a personal caution, obtained leave 
that Paul might goseven leagues from Madrid, to Leganez, 
where they breathe a salubrious air. Don Domingo Jau- 
regni, a man of known opulence and merit, became surety, 
and Don Paul was set at liberty. 

There was at Leganez, a widow of two husbands, Donna 
Isabel de los Rios, whose last husband had left her im- 
mense riches. ‘The ladies are compassionate. This widow, 
touched with the misfortunes of a gentleman, who had wit 
and youth, knowledge and figure, “offered him her hand. 
Don Paul accepted it upon condition, that the fortune should 
remain to the longest liver, which was agreed, and Don Oli- 
vades became enormously rich. In Spain, as well as else- 
where, gold is the most powerful mean of smoothing diffi- 
culties, especially those which arise from the clergy ; and 
very soon Don Paul was set at liberty, his innocence ac- 
knowledged, and he was declared a loyal and faithful sub- 
ject of the king. Whatever we may say of riches, they 
sometimes serve a good purpose. 

Don Paul employed a part of his wealth in wholesale 
commerce, and engaged in partnership with Don Miguel 
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Gigon, a knight of St. James, established at Paris, and 
Don Joseph Almanza, a celebrated merchant of Madrid. 
This association was fortunate, and Don Paul possessed a 
greater fortune than was necessary to support an imposing 
establishment. He furnished his house in the French style, 
where predominated ease and manners which characterize 
the French among nations. Every year, he made a jour- 
ney to Paris; after some months of residence in that 
capital, he returned with all the novelties he had judicious- 
ly collected, in the sciences, in literatureyand the produc- 
tions of the arts. 

It was at this time, that he projected a reformation of the 
bad taste of the Spanish spectacles; and that he erected a 
theatre in his own hotel. He had translated in verse the 
tragedies of Voltaire; and it was there that all Madrid saw 
for the first time represented, Merope and Zaire, by young 
actors whom he supported and maintained at his expense, 
and whom he had the inconceivable patience of forming to 
a good declamation. 

This theatre, where al] sorts of refreshments were serv« 
ed gratis, was frequented by the nobles. ‘There was heard 
the musick of Duni, of Cretry, in the “ Ninette a la cour,” 
and in the “ Painter in love with his model,” and other 
operas comiques, which he had translated into Spanish, in 
the metre of the French poems. 

The queen of Spain died in 1760 or 1761. The court 
of Spain is dull at all times; subjected to a slavish eti- 
quette, it becomes altogether gloomy, in the times of the 
great mournings; the public spectacles are shut up; it is 
not permitted to enjoy domestick amusements. Don Oli- 
vades made choice of this opportunity to make a journey 
to Italy; and upon his return to Madrid, they appointed 
him corregidor of Seville, with the functions of inspector- 
general, civil and political, over the population and over the 
new colony of Sierra Morena,an immense country between 
Andalusia and Estramadura, under a beautiful sky, and 
fertile enough to produce three or four crops in a year. 

The ministry began to be convinced, that the power of a 
state would go on diminishing as long as the population, 
the true riches, should not bear a just proportion with the 
extent of the country. They had consequently invited 
Catholick families from Switzerland into Sierra Morena. 
Vol. IV. No. il. 21 
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They had granted them facilities and franchises necessary 
to success ; and colonists had collected in crowds. ‘They 
had. formed two or three villages or cities, and Don Oliva- 
des, in his quality of corregidor of Seville, had the direction 
of the colony and the superintendance of the interests of 
the king. 

Among the great number of Catholicks, there had creep- 
ed in some Protestants. And it is necessary to observe, 
that in no country of Europe is religious fanaticism so vio- 
lent as among the Catholicks of Switzerland. ‘They are for 
the most part, clownish peasants, superstitious, ignorant, 
intoxicated with the absurdities of their priests, men of the 
same stamp as their flocks, and capable, for the propaga- 
tion of their religion, of committing in cold blood, the most 
desperate crimes. It is, moreover, necessary to remark, 
that these Catholicks are persuaded, the more masses they 
leave to be said over their carcases, the more they shall be 
assured of the repose of their souls; a prejudice, in con- 
sequence of which, they disappointed their children of all 
the property which they had acquired by the sweat of their 
brows, and bequeathed it to the church. 

To obviate this last abuse, Don Olivades published an 
ordinance as corregidor, which annulled every testament 
which contained a donation to pious uses, because the 
priests had already sufficient salaries from the state, and 
had no need of this addition to their wealth. 

Another excitement of fury against him, was, that the 
Colonists transplanted from a cold to a warm climate, were 
become subject to maladies which carried them off by hun- 
dreds. ‘The church bells proclaimed every moment,, the 
death of some, and the danger of others. Don Olivades 
thought it prudent to put a stop to this perpetual din of 
bells. ‘Then the corregidor is accused of indiflerence in 
matters of religion; of interfering in sacred things; of 
touching the Holy Ark; and of roteratine Protestants 
among those Colonists who cultivated Sierra Morena. 

The ordinary vices of those, who pretend to have re- 
nounced the world, such as intrigue, unbounded ambition, 
arrogant avarice, concealed under the venerated cloak of 
devotion, aroused the whole body of the clergy: and the 
confessor of the king, the father . a Franciscan Friar, 
a man, avaricious, ignorant, hypocritical, envious, the sink 
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of every vice, placed himself at the head of the furies who 
swore the destruction of Don Olivades. 
When Charles the Third ascended the throne of Spain, 
in 1759, the first act of his sovereignty fell upon the un- 
limited power of the Inquisition. At that time, that mo- 
narch was surrounded by wisemen. ‘They convinced him, 
that this independent power, within a state, contrary to his 
authority, was the source of prejudices, of terrours, and of 
national imbecility. In consequence of these representa- 
tions, he prohibited the inquisitors to determine definitively 
upon any object, without having first obtained his approba- 
tion. And Don Quintano, bishop of Pharsalia, was banish- 
ed for several months for having proscribed, | know not 
what work, without the consent of the monarch ‘The 
priests were compelled to have recourse to submissions, 
often repeated, and very humiliating, to obtain his recall. 
Liberal men now hoped, that reduced to the condition of 
Venice, where three senators assist at the trials, pronounce 
their opinions first and give the ton; the terrible tribunal 
would be no more in future at Madrid than a scarecrow. 
In these critical circumstances for Don Olivades, the in- 
quisitor general died. Who should be appointed to that 
place ? Osma, the king’s confessor, solicited it for himself, 
well knowing that it would be refused him, because he was 
necessary for the king’s amusements, w hich were not alw ays 
the most laudable. He expected howev er, that he should 
be allowed to confer the office upon whom he saw fit, and 
in this he was not disappointed. Osma represented to the 
sovereign, that no man in the church or the empire, appear- 
ed to him so w orthy of occupying the office as the Bishop 
of Zamora. But he had given notice to the Bishop, and 
counselled him to reject the offer with contempt, and reso- 
lutely say to the king, that in the actual state of things, 
when the grand Inquisitor could not separate the tares from 
the good grain, without exposing himself to the rigour of the 
laws, he could not, in conscience, preside in a tribunal al- 
most annihilated and entirely dishonoured; and that a 
prince who had so far forgotten the interests of christianity, 
would answer one day for all the crimes, occasioned by his 
culpable indulgence, and would suffer before God, the se- 
verest of his judgments. ‘The monarch intimidated, revok- 
ed the edict which he had given in 1760, and the inquisi- 
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tion arose out of its ashes, and as might be expected, more 
ferocious than it ever had been. 

The old age of a king, is always a great misfortune for 
his people, especiaily in Spain. Whether it be the eti- 
quette of that court, which will not permit him to instruct 
himself in his youth; or whether he sucks the milk of su- 
perstition with his first breath; or whether, in proportion 
as he declines in years, the religious muimmeries in which 
he was rocked in his cradle, become more imperious over 
his mind; or whether the heat of the climate gives more 
activity to these causes; or whether the races of men de- 
generate there with more rapidity. 

The new inguisitor must have a victim, and he must be a 
great victim. Such an one was indicated to him in Don 
Paul Olivades. He is seized. His condemnation was pro- 
nounced before his detention. They examine, and they 
empoison all the actions of his publick and private life. 
They search his library and his manuscripts. ‘They there 
found the works of Montesquieu, of Voltaire, of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, the Dictionary of Bayle, and the En- 
cyclopedia, and translations of some of those works. It 
was then that they vociferated the cry of scandal. He was 
dragged into the prisons of the court, and into the dungeons 
of the inquisition, and they seized his property, moveable 
andimmoveable. This tribunal will not suffer men to learn 
to think ; but it compels them to believe and to be ignorant 
of every thing but its own power and prerogatives. Don 
Olivades was attainted and- convicted of a philosophical 
spirit, condemned to make the amende honorable, covered 
with san benito, and to be hanged till he was dead. The 
rigour of this sentence, after some time, was committed into 
two hundred stripes with rods, through the cross streets of 
the city, and a perpeiual enclosure in a strong prison; 
and after a second delay into a degradation from his nobi- 
lity, the interdiction of a horse, a cloathing of hair cloth, 
and a confinement in a convent, where he should be sub- 
ject to all the duties of the monastick life. 

Don Miguel Gigon, the friend and associate of Olivades, 
solicited of his gaolers an attestation of his good conduct. 
They compounded with the inquisitors, and the prisoner, 
at the price of money, obtained the release of his property, 
his reestablishment, and his liberty. 
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We have written this abridgment of the misfortunes of 
Olis ades, to convince mankind, how dangerous it is to do 
good against the will of the inquisition, and to be circum- 
spect in their conduct, where that tribunal subsists. 


| 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


Venner on Tobacco. 


There is a work by Dr. Venner published in quarto, in 
1637, entitled, Via recta ad vitam longam, or a plain 
philosoplucal demonstration of the nature, faculties and 
effects of all such things as by way of iivurishment make 
for the preservation of health, Ye. dc. ‘This contains 
some sensible things, and many opinions that the improve- 
ment of medical science has rendered obsolete, the whole 
written in a quaint style. The author has added to his 
work a treatise ou Tobacco, of which the following is the 
title: 4 brief and accuraie treatise concerning the taking 
the fume of tobacco, which very many in these days do, 
loo licentiously use: in which the immoderate, irregular, 
and unseasonable use thereof is reprehended, and the 
true nature and best manner of using it, perspicuous- 
ly demonstrated. By To. Venner, Doctor of  Phy- 
sick in Bathe. London, printed 1637. The use of To- 
bacco is permitted to persons of particular constitutions 
under certain circumstances. One of the directions for 
making it useful is,“ a detaining of the fume only in the 
mouth, and thrusting it forth again at the nostrills, for 
heating and drying of the braine,and for dissolving and 
dissipating of cold humours and superfluous vapours that 
reside in it.” ‘The author’s opinions advert only to the 
use of this plant in smoking; the polished practice of 
chewing, and the fashion of snufl-iaking, were probably 
introduced later, at least he says nothing about them; 
on the whole, he speaks very unfavourably of it. The 
treatise concludes with the following summary : 
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“ Now that I may impose an end to this businesse, I 
will summarily rehearse the hurts that Tobacco inferreth, 
if it be used contrary to the order and way I have set 
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down. It drieth the braine, dimmeth the sight, vitiateth 
the smell, hurteth the stomack, destroyeth the concoction, 
disturbeth the humors and spirits, corrupteth the breath, 
induceth a trembling of the limbes, exsiccateth the wind- 
pipe, lungs, and liver, annoyeth the miit, scorcheth the 
heart, and causeth the blood to be adusted. Moreover it 
eliquateth the pinguie substance of the kidnies, and 
absumeth the geniture. In a word, it overthroweth the 
spirits, perverteth the understanding, and confoundeth the 
senses with a sudden astonishment, and stupiditie of the 
whole body. All which hurts I afiirme, that the immode- 
rate and intempestive use of ‘Tobacco doth effect, both by 
reason of its.temperament, but especialiy, through the 
property of its substance: wherefore the use of it is only 
tolerable by way of physick, not for pleasure or an idle 
custome.” 

“'To conclude therefore, I wish them that desire to 
have mentem sanam in corpore sano, altogether to aban- 
don insanum preposterumgue Tobacci usum. ‘This is 
all which seemed good unto me to be written of Tobacco’s 
fume partly for shewing the right manner of using it, 
but especially for reproving the too licentious, liberall, and 
intempestive taking of it, which very many in these dayes, 
do to their own ruine lewdly, and for want of better em- 
ployment foolishly effect.” 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL 


Sir, 

In offering for your Journal the following piece of 
biography, I should assign to you some of the reasons 
which induced me to take up what may be considered a 
singular subject. A professor of Astronomy at Bologna, 
had made a prophecy that the world would come to an end 
on the 18th of July last; and this fanatical prediction 
being noised abroad, found many believers among the 
ignorant and credulous, in various countries of Europe, 
and gave rise to some extravagances. While this was a 
‘opick of conversation, | happened to be engaged in 
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perusing some volumes of Luther’s works, in which | 
found several passages relating to a similar extravagance, 
though carried to much greater lengths of this Stiefel, who 
was celeb rated among the early reformers for his zeal, and 
was also eminent for his skill in Mathematicks. Having 
taken some notes, and finding that Bayle had given a very 
imperfect account of him in his article Stiefelius; 1 was 
induced to compose the following sketch, founded on the 
mention made of him in different works. A case of simi- 
lar fanaticism resembling this in several particulars, oc- 
curred a few years since in Liampsbire county, Massa- 
chusctts. 
To the Editor. 


Michael Stiefel, one of the first German reformers, was 
born at Esseling, in the year 1496. His education was of 
course catholick ; ; and he seems early to have been enier- 

ed in some religious house, for he was early a-professed 
Augustine.* It was his misfortune, however, to live in 
very troublesome times, and to have at once talents, which 
urged him to take an active part in them, and a temper 
which prevented him from behaving with the coolness 
aud consistency they required. While he was still in the 
flower and fervour of his youth, the reformation which 
shook all Germany to its centre, first broke out, and he 
was not of a disposition or an age to look quietly on. 
How soon he began to engage in the controversy, or what 

was the progress of his opinions, is no longer to be ascer- 
tained: but his disc s refpagsa to Luther’s doctrines was so 
prompt,f that the editor of Weiler’s letter speaking of 
the early converts of the reformation adds, “ quorum quo- 
que primus fuit Michael Stiflelius ” {—and it was so bold 
and decisive, that in 1522, he had been already called 


* Buck’s Geschichte des Mathematick in Preussen, p. 54. 


t It seems, that he changed so early as to lie still under the civil 
power of the Catholicks, for Luther tells him, “ you were able to 
remain silent a long time under the Catholicks,” &c. Works of 
Luther, Halle edit. xxii. p. 1974. He must therefore have changed 
very early, for it was only in 1519, that the Reformation, properly 
speaking, was commenced, and in 1522, he was already a protestant 
preacher. 


t Acta Borussica ii. 686. 
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as an evangelical preacher to Mansfield.* His talents 
were considerable, his learning probably still greater, and 
his zeal certainly heyond both; so that he was a man well 
calculated to make an impression in times of change and 
confusion like those in which he lived. We accordingly 
find him early mentioned with great kindness and conii- 
dence by Luther; ft and what is still more remarkable, and 
not a little to the credit of Luther’s character, which has 
sometimes been called in question in this respect, this 
kindness followed his friends, after his confidence in them 
must have been lost. But though he was calculated to 
make an impression, he was not calculated long to support 
it; and it is not therefore surprising, that he soon left his 
people, and for a time his profession. When this change 
took place, is as uncertain as most of the other circumstan- 
ces of his early life; but in 1527, he had already been a 
private teacher in the family of some Austrian Nobleman, { 
whose name is not mentioned; and in 1528, he was again a 
preacher of the reformed doctrines, with a parish and a 
support at Lochau, which Luther thought very good,s § and 
where he married the widow 
situation however, he also ahaiaeed partly perhaps, 
from his natural fickleness, and partly from a desire of 
being nearer to Luther, w hoin he loved, and in the heat of 
the controversy, w hich he loyed still more—and was 
settled again in Holzendorf, in the neighbourhood of 
Wittemberg, the head-quarters of Luther and the refor- 
mation. { 








* See Luther's Letter to Wolphiango Stein, 17th March, 1522, in 
Schitilze’s collection of Luther’s Letters ii. 44. 

+ See Luther’s Letters to Stiefel in the collectionora, etc. T. F. 
Buddei Epis. Ixxxii. Ixxxiii. Ixxxiv. xcii. and cxcix. See too, his two 
letters to Stiefel justifying his marriage, Works x. 798. 801. 

{ Buck’s Geschichte, p. 34. 

) Luther’s Letter to John Agricola. Aurifaber’s collection, ii. 386. 

|| See Epist. 667, in the Halle edit. of Luther’s Works. Tom. xxi. p. 
1125. 

{ Welleri Epistola. Itis necessary here to say something of this 
chief document in the history of Stiefel. Peter Weiler, its 
author, was brother of the famous Jerome Weller, the theolo- 
gian, and lived now at Wittemberg. At the instance of Luther, he 
went to Holzendorf, to hear Stiefel preach on the 3d October, and on 
the 17th November. Immediately following, he wrote this letter to 
Johannes Brismanuus, describing all he had seen and heard. It was 
first published with a preface, and from the Autograph in the Acta 
Borussica, tom. ii. 686, 697 
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This, however, was a dangerous moment for a man 
even of a much firmer and cooler temper than Stiefel, io 
commence the difficult task of explaining the scriptures. 
The theologians, who before had known no more of the 
Bible than was to be found in their Breviaries and Psal- 
ters, now had the whole thrown open before them—and 
in a superstitious age, and among a rude people, where 
the belief in Alchymy and Astrology was general, the dark 
mysteries of the prophets and the revelations would 
naturally command all interest and faith. ‘The true Anti- 
Christ was easily found by Luther and his friends to be 
the power of the Romish church, of whose approaching 
and fearful overthrow the visions of Patmos gave indica- 
tions not to be mistaken,* and the war with the Turks was 
no less obviously the tremendous one foreseen by Daniel 
wasting the earth, the close of which would be speedily 
followed by the final end of all things.t ‘These were the 
two chief points of biblical inquiry, upon which the 
learning and imagination of the times were wasted, and 
which carried captive the judgment and good sense of 
nearly all who ventured into the theological or political 
warfare of the reformation. 

Stiefel’s ardour could not be expected to grow indiffer- 
ent on topicks of such universal interest and such appalling 
importance as these. He had learnt enough from his 
correspondence and intercourse with Luther,|| and the 


* Luther’s Works, Tom. xxii. cap. 27 

¢ Luther’s Works, Tom. xxii. eap. 51, § 5. 

t Among other strange discoveries of this period, it was found, 
that the art of Printing was the horse in the Revelations, on which 
the word of God rode. Morhoff Polyhist, tom. i. lib. iv. c. 2, § 6. 

|| There can be no doubt that this was Luther’s firm persuasion, 
though he fixed no particular time for it. The following may be 
considered sufficiently distinct proofs. 1. Melancthon was a be- 
liever in Astrology, (Declamationes i. 110, 111, and ii. 376,) and 
having cast the nativity of Charies V., their common enemy, had 
found he would live to his 84th year. “+ Nay,” said Doctor Luther, 
“that cannot be, Ezekiel is against that, the world standeth not so 
long.” Works, tom. xxii. c. 70,§ 4. 2. Even after the misfortune 
of poor Stiefel, and so late as 1536, he said, “* We have got along in 
the Revelations as far as the white horse. The world cannot stand 
much longer.” Ibid. c. li: § 4. 3. At another time he says, the 
world will doubtless come to an end at Easter, since it was formed 
then, since Pharaoh then perished in the Red Sea, &c. He does 
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early reformers to be fully persuaded, that the end of the 
world was, in the language of scripture, already at the 
door. He was, moreover, from genius and habit, an adroit 
mathematician; and being, therefore, dissatisfied with 
conclusions so vague as those of his more cautious friends 
were, and thinking it, at any rate, not well in such critical 
times to bury the talents which had been committed to 
him, he began to inquire with more precision exactly 
when this time would come. Partly by a calculation of 
the squares of some numbers which he imagined he had 
found in the scriptures; partly by the easy method of 
translating important words of the New-Testament nume- 
rically, in which he has been followed with singular suc- 
cess by many more recent theologians, and partly by 
twenty other arguments,* which an unbelieving age has 
suffered to be forgotten, he at last discovered, a short 
time t only before the decisive moment, that the final end 
of all things would happen on Monday, 3d October, 1533, 
at 8 o’clock, A. M.f 

As soon as he had made this fearful discovery, he 
hastened to announce it to Luther, not doubting that he 
would receive it as a revelation, since he had so often and 
so decisively predicted the speedy destruction of the 


not, however, say positively the Easter then next following, though 
it is apparent he thought so. Ib. §9, and§1. Bayle seems to have 
doubted whether Luther ever said this. See his article Stiefel C ; 
Indeed it was the yniversal opinion of the reformers of that time, 
that the day of judgment was very near. 

* Luther’s Works, xxii. p. 1973. See the list of Stiefel’s Works, 
post. 

+ How short a time, I do not know. The earliest notice with a 
date that I find, is a fragment of a letter of Luther, written August 
26, 1533, when Stiefel was first brought before the magistrates. It 
begins ;—Nihil hic novarum nisi quod Michael Stiefel, cum sua tuba 
septima nobis prophetat diem extremum hoc anno, etc. Schiiltze’s 
collection, tom. ii. p. 292. 

} He seems to have had no difficulty in determining the year, 
day, and hour; but was in doubt, whether it were A. M. or P. M: 
This he settled as follows :—Christ chose to rise on the first day of 
the week, because it was the best day, and in the same way he chose 
the morning, because it was the best part of the day. The morning, 
therefore, is the more worthy portion of the day. Ergo, the judg- 
ment will come in the morning. Welleri Epist. p. 696. Does any 
body say, this is the reasoning of a crazy man? It is as good as 
Luther’s to: prove the judgment will come in the Spring. See ante. 
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world, and, indeed, gone so far as to pray for it himself, 
and bid others to pray for it.* The sturdy reformer, 
however, was not so easily satisfied with a mathematical 
exegesis of the Revelations, and took some pains to per- 
suade his vehement disciple, that he was not so much of a 
critick or prophet as he imagined.f Stiefel was at first 
grieved,{ and then angry, and finally left him, telling him 
that the spirit of God had gone out of him, and calling 
him a Herod and a Pilate. 
At Holzendorf, however, he found easier converts. His 
learning was sufficient in his village,§ and of his zeal and 
honesty, there was no doubt any where. He had, there- 
fore, the confidence of his people, and did not fail to 
persuade them. ‘They received his awful annunciation 
as the last solemn warning of their spiritual friend and 
instructer; and bent before the coming judgment of 
heaven in simple faith and penitence. Indeed, their per- 
suasion was so perfect, that, in the tumult of their fears, 
- r abandoned all secular occupations—left their families 
their farms,{] and gave themselves up entirely to a 
suitable preparation for their approaching change. Doc- 
trines like these, appealing to passions so deep and dan- 
gerous, must at once succeed, or at once fail. Unfortu- 
nately Stiefel’s succeeded. The report and influence of 
his preaching extended rapidly, and brought him hearers 
and converts from all the neighbouring towns ;** a small 
tract, which he immediately published, containing his 
twenty-two articles,ff with an° explanation and proofs, 
spread the infection still further, and in a very short time, 








* He commanded a preacher by the name of Jonah, “ teach your 
church earnestly to pray for the day of the Lord, for the world will 
never be any better.” Works xxii. p. 1981. He himself often 
wishes and prays for it. Works xxii. c. 51 passim, 

¢ Works of Luther xxii. c. li, § 2. 

t Ibid. 

|| Causabatur spiritum in eo extinctum esse, interim Pilatum et 
Herodem appellans. Welleri Epist. p. 689. 

§ Luther bears testimony to this by saying, he now gave away 
his books, furniture, &c. as things he should no more want. Works 
XXil. p. 1977. 

{1 Moehen’s Geschichte ii. 427. 

** Confluebat enim eo ingens multitudo, eaque promiscua. Wel- 
teri Epist. 689. 
t+ See the list of his Works, No. 1. 
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the whole country about him was in commotion. It at 
last went so far, that the government Lecame alarmed, 
and he was asrested and brought to Wittemherg, August 26, 
as a disturber of the peace.* Here it would probably 
have gone hard with him, if justice had been leit to take 
its natural course; but Luther, whose charity, though 
offended, had not been exhausted, interceded for ‘ie 
and he was released on a promise that he would not again 
preach such distempered doctrines.t 

At first, he was faithful to his promise; but, as the de- 
cisive day approached, he began to feel that silence was 

a culpable dereliction of duty.{ He had, moreover, dis- 
covered, that he was the seventh angel mentioned in the 
revelations ;| and after discussing the whole matter again 
with Luther, at Wittemberg, on the 28th September.) he 
returned home, declaring that no power on earth should 
prevent him from blowing his trumpet.7 

On Friday, the last day of September,** he, therefore, 
began his preaching again, with the double merit in the 
eyes of his hearers, of having already withstood one perse- 
cution, and now braving another. On Saturday, the whole 
country was again assembled at Holzendorf,ff to listen to 
tne final exhortations of their prophet to repentance, and 
confession, and communion. ‘The whole of Sunday was 
occupied in hearing the confessions of the multitudes who 
resorted to him from all quarters to the distance of forty 
miles.{{ Early the next morning, the congregation again 
assembled in the church,|||] which was solemnly prepared 
for the occasion.§§ Stiefel again ascended the pulpit 


* See Luther’s Letters, Schiiltze’s collection, ii. 291, 292, and 
Welleri Epist. 689, 690. 

1 Welleri Epist. p. 689. 

t Welleri Epist. 690. 

|| Luther’s Works, xxii. 1977. 

§ Luther’s Works, xxii. p. 1973-75. 

{ Moehsen Geschite der Wissenschaften in der Mark Branden- 
burg, ii. 427. 

** Welleri Epist. 690. 

t+ Ibid. 

tt Ibid. 

|||| There were now converts present, who came even from Silesia. 
Ibid. 689. 
§§ Videmus omnia satis solenniter esse instructa. Welleri Ep. 692. 
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in unhesitating confidence—explained, for the last time, his 
doctrine, and, for the Jast time, convicted his opponents of 
their errour and obstinacy. He divided the scripture 
generally into two parts, verbal and mathematical; * and 
proceeded, in a regular discourse, to prove, w hat a few 
moments would decide, that this day had been distinctly 
pointed out in both parts as the day of final judgment.f 
As the hour approached, his tone changed from argument 
to exhortation. He bade the people be of good cheer— 
administered the sacrament—and, when the final moment 
had arrived, cried out with a kind of prophetick confidence 
and exultation!—veniet! veniet!—and descended from 
ihe pulpit.t He was answered, amid the solemn silence 
ihat followed, by the broken sobs and cries of the multi- 
tude, who stood in dread expectation of the coming event.|| 
‘The hour, however, which had been so precisely designat- 
ed, passed, and the prophecy was still not fulfilled. The 
people began to gather courage, and Stiefel began to be 
uneasy. At this critical moment, a thunder-storm hap- 
pened to come up, which he instantly announced as the 
precursor of the Judgment, since Christ had declared he 
should come in the clouds.§ The congregation were again 
thrown into their fears and lamentations ; but this, too, 
passed by. Still they remained in anxious expectation, 
till the hours grew wearisome from the abatement of their 
apprehensions, and their appetites importunate, from their 
long fasting. Some of those, who were the most bold and 
the most hungr 7, now ventured out of the church, and 
the rest soon fo lowed; but as they had literally taken no 
thought for the morrow, from a sincere persuasion that the 
morrow would never come, they found themselves absolute- 
ly without means to satisfy their immediate appetite.7 In 
their rage and mortification, they were as unreasonable as 


* Duo sunt in scripturis sanctis, verbum et numeris mathemati- 
cus. Ib. 695. 

+ His only considerable difficulty was in the words, “‘ Of that day 
and hour no man knoweth;” but, as he well answered, it is not said 
no man will know. Welleri Epist. 693. 

t Welleri Epist. p. 696. 

|| Tum demum coorta est vociferatio et clamor muliercularum 
ejulantium et plorantium, etc. Well. ib. 

§ Moehsen’s Geschichte, ii. 247. 
| Moehsen, 1. c. | 
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they had just been in their fanatical confidence. They 
seized Stiefel, and carried him to Wittemberg, where he 
was obliged publickly to confess his errours ;* but Luther’s 
kindness did not yet forsake him; and, partly by his in- 
fluence, and partly by the persuasions of the publick 
authorities, the people of Holzendorf were induced to re- 
ceive him quietly again, till he should be suitably placed 
elsewhere.t 

After this, the notices of him again became rare. In 


1534, he received an appointment at Jena,f on account of 


his talents in mathematicks, but does not seem to have 
remaincd there long, for we soon find him preaching again 
at Halberstrahm,|| near KGnigsberg. ‘The famous contro- 
versy of Osiander,§ which Luther had predicted from his 
restless temper, 7 cucited Stiefel once more, and carried 
him so far, that he was obliged to leave this parish, and 
take one less considerable, but more quiet, at Pruck, where 
he lived in 1557. At last, to withdraw himself entirely 
from the theology of the times, which had for forty years 
ruined all his peace and enjoyment, he returned to Jena** 

559, where he taught, either as a professor or a private 
instructer, till about the time of his death, which happened 
April 17, 1567.1t 

His works, as far as I have been able to discover, are 
as foliows:—1. His famous little tract on the end of the 
world, of which I find two titles so entirely different, and 
in books of such unquestioned accuracy, that there must 
have been two editions. 

Rechenbichlein vom Ende Christi sive Apocalypsis in 
Apocalypsin. Wittemb. 1533. [4 little book of reckon- 
ings concerning the coming of Christ, or a revelation of the 
Revelations.] Mylius de Anonym. No. 2259. 

The other is;x—Eine sehr wunderbarliche Warterrech- 
nung. sammt einigen Merkzahlen Danielis und der Offenba- 


* Welleri Epist. 696, 697. 

} Moehsen ii. 427. 

t Beyeri Syllabus Prof. et Rect. Jenae, p. 517, 

| Praef. in Epist. Welleri, Act. Boruss. ii. 687. 

§ The controversy of Osiander was on the question, whether 
Christ would have come into the world, if there had been no sib. 
Luther’s Letters to Osiander and Agricola, passim. 

{| Works, xii. 1044, 
** Beyer ad ann. 
+{ Beyer ad ann. 
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rung St. Johannis. Regensburg. 1533. [4 very remark- 
able reckoning on words, together with some signs and num- 
bers, from Daniel and the revelation of St. John.| Morhoft: 
Polyhist. T. i. L. iv. c. 2. § 6. 

2. Arithmetica integra cum pracfatione Philippi Me- 
lancthonis. Norimb. 1543. Voss de Univers. Math. 
p- 317. § 11. This was a book of very great merit for 
its time, and is still referred to by mathematicians. It is 
very remarkable too, that Stiefel here laid down the first 
principles of Logarithms. Wolf Element. Math. univers. 
T. v. p. 29. § 7. “and p- 75. 9 14. 

8. Eine Deutsche Rechenkunst 1545. [4 German 
Arithmetick.| Buck p. 37 

4, Ein Rechenbuch von der Deutschen und Welschen 
Praktik. 1546. 4to. [dn Arithmelick according to German 
and Italian practice.| Voss, |. ¢. 

5. Heilbronn in his Hist. Mathes. Univers. p. 786, 
787, says there is in the Vatican a MS. with the title, 
‘* Mich. Stiefelii summa Elementorum Euclidis.” 

6. Of the German poem on the conformity of the doc- 
trines of Luther to those of Christ, mentioned by Bayle, 
I find no sufficient notice. 


—— 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 

Sir, 
The following copy of some very slight memoranda, 
made during an excursion principally on foot, the last 
summer, is at your disposal. The party consisted of two ; 
in this sketch of a journal, the pronouns / and we, are 
used indiscriminately—it did not appear to me worth the 
trouble of any alteration, to make the phraseology more 
consistent: at any rate, I hope you will receive this trifle, 
which has accidentally escaped destruction, as a slight 
proof of my interest in your work, respecting which, I 
must confess, | have hitherto felt more than I have ex- 


pressed. 
To the Editor. 


May 30th. To Concord, 17 miles.—We left Boston at 
\1 elect, A. M. passed Cambridge, in whose classick 
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shades we reposed four years, and of which, for particular 
reasons, we shall say no more. ‘This road will be ever 
memorable for having witnessed the first conflicts of the 
war of the Revolution. At Lexington, there is a rustick 
stone monument, to commemorate the brave men who fell 
in the first struggle for national rights. The Inn bas still 
some bullet holes to be seen, that were made on the 19th 
of April, 1775. We felt a little tired on our arrival at 
Concord, but probably not so much so, as many of those 
who performed this march from Concord to Boston, on the 
occasion just mentioned. Arrived at 7, P. M. 

May 31st. To Pepperell, 20 miles.—Left Concord at 5, 
A.M. and breakfasted at Acton, “after walking 7 miles ; 
proceeded thence to Groton, where we dined.—Groton 
has a handsome aspect, abounding with fine extensive 
orchards. H. had too good an appetite at dinner, became 
lazy after it, his feet were blistered, and could not be pre- 
vailed upon to walk more than three miles further, to Pep- 
perell, where we supped, and took lodgings for the night. 
This town is named after a colonial governour of New- 
Hampshire—Sir William Pepperell, who also had a town 
named after him in Maine; Pepperellborough, (since 
changed.) A ship owner in this town discovered his taste 
in names, by calling his ship the Pepperel/borough of Pep- 


perellborough, which well chosen name, forming a continuous 


line on the stern of the vessel, has puzzled many an honest 
tar to decipher, as much as the famous story of “ Peter 
Piper picked a peck,” has the luckless stutterers. N. B. 
This day purchased of a man on the road, two cents worth 
of prickly ash bark, an infallible remedy for all discases— 
this is the first original we have met with. 

June Ist. To Keene, 43 miles.—Overslept ourselves at 
Pepperell, sct off after breakfast, and walked six miles, then 
being tired of moving so slow from home, took the stage, 
and arrived here at 8, P.M. We have passed to day 
through a number of “clever towns,” but have seen nothing 
worth remarking, except the Monadnock mountain, at a dis- 
tance, and seven beautiful girls en passunt, which I have 
observed this day; it is remarkable, and I mention it for 
the benefit of artists, what a fine, warm, and mellow tone, 
objects like these, in the front ground, give to a landscape ; 
one of these maidens, with a sparkling, open countenance, 
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rose-tinted, transparent complexion, falling shoulders, and 
rounded arms, light elastic step, small foot, and tapering 
ancle, (it must be observed that, 


Brachia et vultum, teretesque suras 
Integer laudo) 


formed one of the most picturesque studies I ever saw, and 
I sighed that 1 was not an artist. The latter part of 
this road is a gentle descent for two miles, shaded by tall 
trees, and with a fine stream running by the road side. 

June 2d. To Bellows Falls, 18 milesx—Left Keene after 
breakfast, dined at Walpole, and arrived here in the after- 
noon; bathed in the Connecticut, and put ona clean shirt : 
an operation which thousands w ould never perform, were 
it not for the recurrence of this blessed day, which inter- 
rupts the progress of ambition and avarice; gives to the 
labouring man and the poor working beast, repose and alle- 
viation ; Civilizes society, by bringing all classes together in 
publick, orderly and refined assemblies, and affords to the 
virtuous and the wretched, a common opportunity to pour 
out their thanks and supplications to the great Father of 
mercies. All this spontaneus, wide spread good, a few 
sour, narrow minded Sabbatists would condemn to wither 
under the odious tyranny of sorry tithingmen. At supper, 
we had a novelty; that the devil sends cooks, every man 
who travels in our country, must fully believe; but the 
mischief is likely to be perpetuated by the substitutes 
which these wretches prepare to make up for their want of 
skill; their preparations never could be swallowed if it were 
not for the stimulants of pickles—we here had a new one— 
pickled potatoes ! 

June 3d. To Cavendish, 23 milesx—Left the Falls be- 
tween 5 and 6 o’clock, and walked six miles, before break- 
fast, to Rockingham; drank coffee made of parched beans, 
and black pepper ; ‘walked nine miles further to Chester, 
before dinner ; started again at 3, P. M., and proceeded eight 
miles to Cavendish, where we passed the night. Part of 
the road from C hester to Cavendish is very beautiful, ly- 

ing between two ranges of hills, from two to four hundred 
feet in height, with a “little stream running along within fifty 


feet, for Pe wil three miles of the distance. We are less 
Vol. IV. No. 11. 23 
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fatigued to night, although we have walked further than any 
time before. and begin to enjoy ourselves very well, and 
are glad we did not come on horseback; for a horse, like 
patience, tires in using, but a man is like F ame, vires acqui- 
vit eundo. 

June 4th. To Rutland, 27 miles.—Left Cavendish at 10 
i M., passed through Ludlow, and stopped at Mount Hol- 
ly, nine miles from Cavendish, todine. Being here caught 
by the rain, we waited for the stage, and in the afternoon, 
set off for Rutland, which we reached at 9, P. M. and slept 
there. Upon the whole, the road from Rutland to Mount 
Holly is the worst we ever travelled. 

June 5th. To a point on Lake Champlain, 85 miles.— 
We left Rutland, at 5 o’clock this morning in a stage wag- 
gon, in which we suifered twenty-four miles to W hitehall - 
which place presents a curious spectacle, to one descend- 
ing from the Green Mountains. It looks like a sea-port, 
and the w aggons of true blooded Yankees coming in, and 
mingling with the foreigners, negroes, d&c. is very strange. 
Whitehall has as many houses building, as are already 
built} which shows it to be a flourishing place. At 2 
o’clock, we embarked in the steam-boat Phoenix, a noble 
machine, and moved at the rate of seven miles an hour. 
We passed through the English and American fleet of Mac- 
donough, which are moor ed in line, below Whitehall. We 
then moved twenty-six miles to Ticonderoga, where there 
are some remains of stone barracks and forts, quite pictur- 
esque, thence fifteen miles, to Crown Point, which we pas- 
sed at the close of twilight, and the “ruins gray” were 
faintly visible ; we are now moored about twenty miles be- 
yondthem. ‘This boat is remarkable for elegance of equip- 
ment and accommodation. Since we left Whitehall, we 
have passed by a barren and miserable country. It isa 
most delightful night, and much might be said about the 
moonlight scenes, &c. which we are passing through, if 
other writers had not sufficiently described these kind of 
things. The object which struck me most to day, was 
Whitehall. The passing in an hour from the essence of 
yankeeism, to that of cosmopolitanism, the descending 
from the regions of eternal veal, to that of roast beef and 
mutton, is ver ry striking, 
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June 6th. To Vergennes, 40 miles.—We slept soundly 
on board the Phoenix, and waking at 5 o’clock, found our- 
selves opposite Burlington, went on shore, breakfasted, and 
walked twenty-one miles through a snow-storm to this place. 
This is a valuable ‘fact for writers on the progressive ame- 
lioration of our climate. 

June 7ih. To Addison, thirteen miles. ~ Left Vergennes 
at 10, A. M., passed the falls in Otter Creek, which are 
said to be forty feet, sed de hoc quaere, turned off to the 
west, and walked four miles through a dismal swamp, 
reached the borders of the lake, and continued our route 
southward through a wretched country ; arrived at 3, 
P. M. at Chimney point, where we were prevented from 
crossing the lake by a violent west wind. 

June 8th. To Ticonderoga, sixteen miles. Crossed the 
lake after breakfast to Crown Point, examined the forts 
and extensive ditch and ramparts, inclosing three stone 
barracks, each about one hundred and fifty feet long, the 
walls entire, but wood work burnt out; losing our way, 
we wandered about two or three miles, found the road, and 
marched on to old Zi fort.* This is situated at a point 
where the waters of lake George mingle with those of 
lake Champlain: it must have been a very fine fortifica- 
tion, a wall on a level with ground, from this a glacis to 
a fosse, from the fosse a wall twenty feet high, with an 
internal embankment of earth inclosing the remains of bar- 
racks, &c.; we descended into a mine about twenty feet 
under ground, with two others diverging from it, a covered 
way leading to the shore of the lake, &c. We stood on 
a salient angle which overhangs the lake, and which rises 
from the water apout sixty or seventy feet. ‘Time has 
been anticipated in ruining these works by the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants, who have pulled down many parts to build 


stone fences. In turning up the soil many utensils have. 


been found, among others, about four years since, a num- 
ber of men on a squirrel hunt, found a watch, under a 
stone. The squirrel ran under this stone for shelter, they 
raised it up with a lever, and found the watch, which 
they wound up, and after suffering thirty-three years to 
pass over unmeasured, it immediately went to its old 
employment of marking the hours, “as though nothing 


* Ticonderoga is always abbreviated in this way. 
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had happened.” How many heavy moments, tedious 
hours and insupportable days, has this little machine 
escaped the burden of recording—since it had been in 
this snug, inglorious repose, how. many wondertul events 
have marked. the passing generation! never has there 
occurred such a period, since this planet was hurled into 
the infinite void, to whirl its ceaseless course among the 
constellations. How many exquisite machines of the 
most brilliant parts and admirable organization, have been 
in this interval hid under stones, but from which they 
never will again be taken, to be wound up, and * take a 
note of time.” From the fort we retraced our steps a 
mile and a half to the main road at the lower falls of lake 
George, which before they were covered with saw-mills 
and slabs, must have formed a very picturesque spot; from 
these we walked one mile to the upper falls, where we 
now are. 

We are now out of New-England. ‘Those who live in 
the sea-port cities, are apt to suppose, that as they recede 
from the coast, they retire from civilization and ‘comfort, 
and when two hundred miles from home, that they shall 
be obliged to travel thirty or forty miles perhaps, to find 
a house ora log-hut. Through our whole journey hitherto, 

ve have passed a thickly peopled 1 region, with a handsome 
village every six or eight miles, good roads, tolerable inns, 
a well cultivated country, growing orchards, an intelligent 
people, and all the good things of life. The poorest ‘dis- 
trict we have seen is on lake Champlain. We are now 
about ascending the west side of lake George. 

June 9th. To Bolton, west side of lake George, twenty- 
seven miles—We walked from * Ti.” to Sabbath-day 
point, fifteen miles, and arrived there about six, P. M.; this 
place presented to us a beautiful view, and is probably the 
finest on the lake. Here we took a boat and were rowed 
twelve miles to Bolton, where we arrived at eleven in the 
ev ening. There were many things in this sail, for skilful 
hands to make a beautiful description of. At sunset 
we passed under a precipice three or four hundred feet 
high, called Buck mountain, because a year or two since 
a ae pursued by dogs had leapt from it—a placid lake— 
high cliffs, with dark overhanging woods—moon rising in 
nearly total ecli ipse—which passing away, its light silvered 
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the surface of the lake, and “ slept sweetly ” on the fairy 
little islands which chequer its surface—profound silence, 
except the screams of loons, and their echoes, and the 
solitary Whip-poor-will, sublime—beautiful—cold and hun- 
gry—glad to get by a fire and eat some brown bread and 
milk, and fried pork, and go to bed. In the first part of 
our walk from Ti, in a by-path, we met with a cottage and 
one John Stone in it, who showed us specimens of tin, 
copper, and silver ore, pointed out the mines from which 
they came, and offered us one third part, if we would 
work them. He makes a good deal of copperas. 

June 10th. ‘To Fort George, ten miles.x—Walked from 
Bolton to this place to dinner. We have now seen the 
whole of lake George, and its appearance is very uniform, 
its environs just as nature made them, a beautiful spot for 
man to cultivate and embellish. The water of the lake 
is remarkably clear, and is full of what a young girl 
would call the sweetest little islands; these seem made 
for the residence of fairies; some of them with only a 
single tree or shrub upon them, look like a wedding-cake 
with a sprig of myrtre on the top—there wants only anima- 
tion and contrast, houses, gardens and boats, to make an 
Elysium; these will not be wanting long; cultivation and 
villages seem to be created with < almost magical rapidity. 
I tried my hand at verse on this occasion, ‘but the muse 
was not propitious, and I could produce no more than the 
following fragment : 


Still many an oak its hoary head sustains, 

On which a sapling tree the eagle stood, 

And saw no tenant of the wild domains, 

Save the rough bear or wolf that proul’d for food: 

No shadow trembled on the limpid flood, 

But of the passing cloud, or rolling star, 

Or thirsting deer, or darkly waving wood, 

And all the sounds which echo roll’d afar, 

Were sighs of whispering groves, or,ocean’s solemn roax. 


The banks of the lake from Ti to this place, are almost 
uninhabited ; there is a bad road down the west side, and 
perhaps a dozen huts in the distance of thirty-six miles ; on 
the east side, nothing but woods and rocks. The land is 
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bese Fenians [Petipa 


principally owned by the state, and is worth from thirty 
cents to twenty dollars per acre. 

After dinner, while laying our plans for the future, the 
| outline of which depended on our stock In money, B. 
VE putting his hand in his pocket, found his pocket-book miss- 
| ing; he immediately walked back to Bolton, where he 
ie i , found it with its contents safe in the inn- -keeper’s hands ; 
he had left it on the chimney-piece in the morning. He 
| came back quite smiling, relieved from the fears of what 
ie i might have been to us a vexatious accident. Fort George 
: is a very pretty village, has a fine large tavern, the resort 
of much company from the Springs—it was very pleasant 
to come out of the woods to such a place, one of the many 
ie contrasts which are presented by our rapid growing country. 
June Vth. To Moreau, fifteen miles. —TLeft Fort George 
Be in the morning, and arrived at noon at Glenn’s Falls, after 
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a walking nine niles through a sandy road and pine woods. j 

i There was nothing on the road to this place after leaving 

ine Fort George halt a mile, to ailord pleasure of any de- j 
a ge | scription, until you get within sight of the houses at 


F | Glenn’s Falls—this is rather a pretty village, appears 
ae flourishing, situated on an eminence about seventy feet 
fieoren |e | above the river. The falls are about forty feet in height, : 

nae the stream, before it gets to the falls, runs nearly north, 
it there takes an easterly course and is preci; itated over 
a bed of rocks which divides the river near the middle, 
making two distinct falls. The river which was previously 
a hundred yards wide, is at the falls, forced through two 


Bie fF ) narrow passages, one not more than twenty, the other about 
to) ee thirty feet wide. We have at length arrived again ina 
1 ee land of meeting-houses, having travelled a hundred miles, 

Dt ts | without seeing a building, which was obviously of that 
| ae description. Walked in the afternoon six miles further to 
th Moreau. 


June 12th. To Saratoga, twelve miles.—Left Moreau at 
11 o’clock, having overslept ourselves, and arrived at Sara- 
toga between 2 and 3, P. M., having met nothing worthy of 
remark on the road. Saratoga appears to be as flourish- 
ing a town as any we have passed through. Its celebrity 
is owing to its mineral springs, fourteen of which have been 
discovered, and doubtless many remain to be. They all 
: contain a very considerable portion of carbonick acid gas ; 
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what metallick substances they hold jn solution, I know 
not. The Congress Spring is very strongly impregnated 
with glauber salts. ‘The Rock Spring here, is an object 
of very considerable curiosity, for an account of which, 
see the Gazetteer of New-York. 

June 13th. 'To Ballston Spa, eight miles.—Walked here 
in the forenoon, and having pulled out a piece of white 
shirt at the neck, (we have generally been taken for ped- 
lars on the road,) we walked into the Sans Souci hotel, an 
immense building and admirably administered. At Sara- 
toga we were in a very different house. We there sat 
down to table with teamsters, and dined on bacon and 
eggs, from a dirty cloth, after dinner smoked a dirty pipe, 
“ argufied the topick,” whether the crops were likely to 
be spoilt by the late cold weather—threw ourselves both 
on one dirty bed. At Sans Souci, “show these gentle- 
men to their rooms,” water, towels, sheets on the beds, 
fine dinner, puddings, pies, dessert, bottled cider, Madeira, 
Spanish cigars, &c. &c. ‘These sudden changes from 
travelling merchants, to gentlemen travellers, according to 
the houses we happen to enter, is very amusing to us. 
Ballston is an older and~larger village than Saratoga, its 
waters are nearly the same, they consist of what they cal! 
the Iron Spring and the Sulphur Spring. 

June 14th. To Broad Albin, eighteen miles. Left B. 
and Ballston at 11 o’clock this morning on foot, and arrived 
here at sunset, just as it began to rain. 

June 15th. ‘To Stone Arabia, twenty-two miles.—Left 
Broad Albin; reached Johnstown to dinner; a busy vil- 
lage with a paved street, and arrived here at sunset. I 
have now got into the region of Dutchmen. 

June 16th. To Utica, forty miles.—Descended four 
miles from Arabia Petrea, to something like ‘‘ Araby the 
blest,” on the Mohawk river, on whose banks walking 
fourteen miles further, through a rich and beautiful country, 
I took the stage and arrived here twenty-two miles. 

June 17th. To Onondago hollow, fifty miles.—Left Utica 
in the stage and came in it to this place, which is one 
hundred and fifty miles from Albany, and the same dis- 
tance from Buffalo; here are four or five hundred real 
Indians—Oneida Castle—Oneida and Onondago lakes at 
a distance on the right, a curious spring, &c. 
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June 18th. ‘To Canandaigua sixty-two miles.—Came in 
stage through sundry lands and lakes, for a particular de- 
scription of which, reference may be had to the Gazetteer 
of New-York. I here found in the phiz of a waiter, the 
first face | have known since leaving Boston. 

June 19th. To Batavia, forty-eight miles, in the stage. 

June 20th. To Buffalo, thirty-nine miles, in stage, a 
sorry little port on lake Erie. 

June 21st. To Niagara falls, Canada side, twenty miles. 
—Left Buffalo after breakfast, crossed the ferry at Black 
Rock, and walked down to this place half a mile below the 
falls, which I just gave a glance at, and shall examine to- 
morrow. 

I am in the humour to remark here, that countries sub- 


ject to the Inquisition or a French police, enjoy a greater 


degree of real freedom, than those in which a man cannot 
move from one place to another, without being minutely 
examined and questioned four or five times a day, about 
all his pursuits and concerns. I have learned more during 
this tour, of the pitiful disposition of the ignobile vulgus, 
than I have ever done before. 

June 22d. I have passed the day in viewing the falls 


at different points. In the morning I went down the 


ladder, and walking along under the cliff, about a quarter 
of a mile, through a thin spray, I came to the edge of the 
sheet of water, between which and the rock, is a space of 
fifty or sixty feet, and which of course extends with 
greater or less breadth under the whole fall. Iran in 
about ten steps, and out again; bringing away on my 
person, no small portion of the waters of lake Erie.—— 
Table Rock and other shelves, hang directly over your 
head at the edge of this cave. I spent the afternoon on 
Table Rock and its environs, which form the best situa- 
tions for seeing the falls. I have now seen the greatest 
cascade in the world, and as omne majus in se continet 
minus, I am satisfied on the subject of water falls. 

The inn where I am was the centre of the battle of 
Lundy’s Lane, and all the road from Buffalo is marked 
with desolation, and the people retain a strong hatred 
against the United States. Indeed, I have observed on 
both sides the line an animosity stronger than I have seen 
any where else. and very unbecoming such near neigh- 
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bours. J have now reached the object of my journey, 
and like other objects of ambition, there was more pleas- 
ure perhaps in the pursuit, than in the attainment. | 
turn my steps homeward to-morrow, with strong feelings of 
delight. 

June 23d. To Lewiston, eight miles.-—-Came down in a 
waggon to Queenstown, passing by the great whirlpool ; 
crossed from Queenstown to Lewiston in a ferry-boat. 
This place is at the head of lake Ontario. 

June 24th. 'To Four Corners, sixty miles in the stage. 

June 25th. To Canandaigua.forty eight miles in the stage. 
—1| have now arrived at the place where the roads divide, 
having from this point described a triangle. I have 
returned by the ridge road, a great curiosity. The wes- 
tern country of New- York, from Albany to Erie, on the 
great road, which is three hundred miles long, was twenty 
years since a wilderness—in twenty years more it will be a 
garden, covered with villas and villages. It is now peo- 
pled and peopling with an active, overreaching, bustling 
race, whisky-makers and drinkers, store-keepers, millers 
and traders, all growing rich, who are to be the ignoble 
founders of future elegance. ‘The most beautiful natural 
scenery is that which is soonest destroyed by these inva- 
ders. It is a cruel thing, that nature cannot adorn a spot 
for her admirers, with waterfalls, and cliffs, and beechen 
groves, but Y ankee enterprise finds it out, brings i in its saw- 
mills and slabs, its red and yellow paint, and “ English 
Goods, and W. I. and N. E. Rum.” Every one looking at 
it in the same spirit that the tailor regarded the falls of Nia- 
gara, who observed, “ that it was a capital place to spunge 
a piece of cloth.” 

June 26th. To Onondago Hollow, sixty miles. 27th. To 
Utica, fifty-two miles. 28th. To Albany, ninety-six miles. 
29th. To West Springfield, eighty miles.—These four last 
days travelled in the stage. June 30th. To Palmer, 
eighteen miles on foot. 

July 1st. 'To Leicester, twenty-six miles on foot ; called 
on an old acquaintance at Brookfield, and ate some ginger- 
bread with him. 

July 2d. ‘To Boston, forty-six miles.——First thirty on 
foot, remainder in the stage. . Distance travelled, three 


hundred and fifty-five miles on foot: eight hundred and 
Vol. IV. No. 11. 24 
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twelve in steam-boats and stages. ‘Total, 1167 miles, in 
thirty-four days. 

Advice to travellers—The least fatiguing, the most 
amusing, and happiest way of travelling, is on foot: it 
must not be concealed, however, that as this will at times 
place you in transient intercourse with plebeians, it of 
course exposes you to impertinence, which you must be 
proof against. ‘That you are a gentleman, it will be well 
to discover by your dress and other externals; take a 
servant to answer questions and bear other burdens, and 
do not go without a companion. Merit under a mean 
garb is slow in being discovered, and a handsome coat has 
more effect, not on the vulgar only, but upon all men, for 
a long time, than manners, or knowledge, or virtues. My 
old straw hat, shabby dress, and black cravat, caused such 
questions as these :—“ You are a pedlar ar’nt you ?—or a 
soldier.—well here you come fresh from Varmount, I guess 
I should’nt like to play a game of cards with you”—(this 
insight into character was exhibited with a good deal of 
self-satisfaction by an old soldier). “ Did’nt I see you on 
the mountain, looking out for work last week?” add to 
this the continual stare and interrogations of suspicion. 
All this to two persons who are travelling incog. is amusing 
by way of variety, but to a modest, silent man, alone 
among impertinent strangers, is very disagreeable. 

Take more money than enough—calculate that your 
journey will exceed your first intentions—let all your 
clothes be new, and enough of them, or you will return in 
rags. The best way for two or three persons intending 
such an excursion, will be to have a light covered waggon, 
with an active lad to drive it. This will carry their 
baggage and some few stores they may occasionally want. 
Instruments for sporting, fishing, &c.: if they have a taste 
for botany, or mineralogy, it will contain their specimens. 
Those who are not frightened at the idea of walking, and 
are not travelling for the mere purpose of display, will 
find that arrangements of this kind properly made, will 
enable them to make a pedestrian excursion with great 
comfort and satisfaction, and give a much more thorough 
knowledge of the country and its inhabitants, than they can 
ever else attain. 
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FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNALe 


Sir, 

Txouen the subject of this paper is more particularly 
the province of those journals, which are exclusively devoted 
to religious intelligence; yet in addition toits religious inter- 
est universally felt, it has also an historical one, which indu- 
ces me to offer it to you. The relation of the present state 
of the seven Churches mentioned in the Apocalypse, is 
extracted from a letter, addressed to the British Bible 
Society, and recently published in their twelfth report, 
from the Rev. H. Lindsay, Chaplain to the English Em- 
bassy at Constantinople. To throw more light on this 
relation, | send you an extract from Woodhouse’s Trans- 
lation of the Apocalypse, where he is commenting on them. 

To the Editor. : 


“ This book, (the Apocalypse,) being written in an epis- 
tolary form, begins like other Apostolick epistles, with a 
salutation, followed by a doxology. It is addressed to 
the seven churches, which are afterwards mentioned by 
name. ‘They were situated in the proconsular province 
properly called Asia, which at the time when the Apoca- 
lypse was written, is reported by historians to have con- 
tained five hundred great cities. Of these, Ephesus, 
Smyrna, and Pergamos, (being three of the seven,) long 
contested for the pre-eminence. And when a heathen 
temple was to be erected in this province, in honour of 
the Emperour Tiberius and of the Roman Senate, eleven 
cities contended for the possession of this temple ; and 
among these were five of the seven; for Sardis also and 
Laodicea entered the lists on this occasion.* ‘They were 
certainly, therefore, cities of great account. The order in 
which they are here named, (in the Apocalypse,) is that 
probably in which they were visited by the apostle, Saint 
John; who, both before and after his banishment to 
Patmos, superintended them all; residing principally in 


<3 
* Tacit. Annal. iv. 55. Gibbon’s Hist. i. 60. Inscriptions upon 
medals still extant and relating to this account, may be seen in a 
note of Michaelis to sect. 1. of the 20th chapter of his Introduction 
to the New Testament. 
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Kphesus.* {t is the order also, in which epistles written 
by Saint ‘John from Patmos would be most conveniently 
distributed through the churches, by a messenger making 
a circuit of about three or four hundred miles ; as may be 
seen in the most correct maps. 

* These churches of Asia continued their bond of Chris- 
tian connexion long after the time when they were ad- 
dressed by Saint John. For it appears, that when toward 
the close of the second century, the contest about the 
time of keeping Easter, grew warm between the eastern 
and western parts of Christendom, Polycrates, who en- 
gaged in that controversy, “presided over the bishops of 
‘Asia.t And the famous epistle from the Gallick churches, 
written somewhat earlier, is addressed to the Churches of 
Asia and Phrygia! Now Phrygia lay contiguous to 
the province of Asia, (of which it was sometimes account- 
ed a part;) and Laodicea, one of the seven churches, was 


the capital of Phrygia.{ W oodhouse’s Apocalypse. 


“When I last wrete to you, I was on the point of setting 
out on a short excursion into Asia Minor ; travelling has- 
tily, as I was constrained to do, from the circumstances of 
my situation, the information I could procure was neces- 
sarily superficial and unsatisfactory ; as, however, | distri- 
buted the few books of the Society which I was able to 
carry with me, I think it necessary to give some account 
of the course I took. 

“The regular intercourse of England with Smyrna will 
enable you to procure as accurate ‘intelligence of its pre- 
sent state as any I can pretend to offer. From the con- 
versations I had with the Greek Bishop and his Clergy, as 
well as various well-informed individuals, | am led to sup- 
pose, that, if the population of Smyrna be estimated at 
140,000 inhabitants, there are from 15 to 20,000 Greeks, 
6,000 Armenians, 5,000 Catholicks, 140 Protestants, and 
{1,000 Jews. 

“ After Smyrna, the first place I visited was Ephesus, 
or rather, (as the site is not exactly the same,) Aiasalick, 


* Euseb. Eccl. Hist. lib. iii. c. 20. 
¥ Ibid. lib. v. c. 24, 
t Ibid. lib. v. c. 1. 
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which consists of about fifteen poor cottages. I found 
there but three Christians, two brothers, who keep a small 
shop, and a gardener. ‘They are all three Greeks, and 
their ignorance is lamentable indeed. In that place, which 
was blessed so long with an Apostle’s labours, and those of 
his zealous assistants, are Christians who have not so much 
as heard of that Apostle, or seem only to recognise the 
name of Paul, as one in the Calendar of their Saints. One 
of them I found able to read a little, and left with him the 
New Testament in Ancient and Modern Greek, which he 
expressed a strong desire to read; he promised me that 
he would not only study it himself, but lend it to his friends 
in the neighbouring villages. My next object was to see 
Laodicea. 

“In the road to this, is Guzel-hisar, a large town, with 
one church, and about 700 Christians. In conversing 
with the Priests here, | found them so little acquainted 
with the Bible or even the New Testament, in an entire 
form, that they had no distinct knowledge of the books it 
contained beyond the four Gospels, but mentioned them 
indiscriminately, with various idle legends and lives of 
Saints. I have sent thither three copies of the Modern 
Greek Testament, since my return. 

“ About three miles from Laodicea is Denizli, which has 
been styled, but, | am inclined to think, erroneously, the 
Ancient Colosse ; itis a considerable town, with about 
400 Christians, Greeks and Armenians, each of whom has 
a Church. I regret, however, to say, that here also, the 
most extravagant tales of miracles, and fabulous accounts 
of Angels, Saints, and relicks had so usurped the place 
of the scriptures, as to render it very difficult to separate, 
in their minds, divine truths from human inventions. | 
felt that here that unhappy time was come, when men 
should ‘ turn away their ears from the truth, and be turn- 
ed unto fables.’ I had with me some copies of the Gos- 
pels in Ancient Greek, which I distributed here, as in 
some other places through which I had passed. Eski- 
hisar, close to which are the remains of ancient Laodicea, 
contains about fifty poor inhabitants, in which number are 
but two Christians who live together in a small mill; 
unhappily, neither could read at all. 
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“The copy, therefore, of the New Testament which | 
intended for this Church, | left with that of Denizli, the 
offspring and poor remains of Laodicea and Colosse: the 
prayers of the Mosque are the only prayers which are 
heard near the ruins of Laodicea, on which the threat 
seems to have been fully executed, in its utter rejection 
as a Church. 

“T left it for Philadelphia, mow Alah-shehr. It was 
gratifying to find at last some surviving fruits of early zeal ; 
and here, at least, whatever may be lost of the spirit of 
Christianity, there is still the form of a Christian Church, 
—this has been kept from the hour of temptation, which 
came upon all the Christian world. There are here about 
1000 Christians, chiefly Greeks, who, for the most part, 
speak only Turkish; there are twenty-five places of pub- 
lick worship, five of which are large, regular churches ; 
to these there is a resident Bishop, with twenty inferiour 
Clergy. A copy of the Modern Greek Testament was 
received by the Bishop with great thankfulness. 

“I quitted Alah-shehr, deeply disappointed at the state- 
ment received there of the Church of Sardis. I trusted 
that, in its utmost trials, it would not have been suftered 
to perish utterly; and I heard with surprise, that not a 
vestige of it remained.—With what satisfaction, then, did 
I find, on the plains of Sardis, a small Church Establish- 
ment! The few Christians who dwell around modern 
Sart, were anxious to settle there, and erect a Church, as 
they were in the habit of meeting at each other’s houses, for 
the exercise of religion; from this design they were pro- 
hibited by Kar Osman Oglu the Turkish Governour of the 
district, and in consequence, about five years ago, they 
built a church upon the plain, within view of ancient 
Sardis, and there they maintain a priest. ‘The place has 
gradually risen into a little village, now called Tatar-keny ; 
thither the few Christians of Sart, who amount to seven, 
and those in its immediate vicinity, resort for publick 
worship, and form together a congregation of about forty. 
There appears then still a remnant ‘ a few names, even 
in Sardis, which have been preserved. I cannot repeat 
the expressions of gratitude with which they received a 
copy of the New Testament, in a language with which 
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they were familiar. Several crowded about the priest, to 
hear it on the spot; and I left them thus engaged. 

“ Ak-hisar, the ancient Thyatira, is said to contain 
30,000 inhabitants, of whom 3000 are Christians, all 
Greeks, except about 200 Armenians. ‘There is, however, 
but one Greek Church,‘and one Armenian. The Supe- 
riour of the Greek Church, to whom I presented the Ro- 
maick Testament, esteemed it so great a treasure, that he 
earnestly pressed me, if possible, to spare another, that one 
might be secured to the Church, and free from accidents, 
while the other went round among the people, for their 
private reading. Ihave, therefore, since my return hither, 
sent him four copies. 

“The church of Pergamos, in respect to numbers, 
may be said to flourish still in Bergamo. The town is 
less than Ak-hisar, but the number of Christians 1s about 
as great, the proportion of Armenians to Greeks nearly 
the same, and each nation also has one Church. The 
Bishop of the district, who occasionally resides there, was 
at that time absent, and I perceived, with deep regret, that 
the resident Clergy were totally incapable of estimating 
the gift I intended them; I therefore delivered the Testa- 
ment to the Lay Vicar of the Bishop, at his urgent 
request; he having assured me, that the Bishop would 
highly prize so valuable an acquisition to the Church: he 
seemed much pleased that the benighted state of his nation 
had excited the attention of strangers. 

“Thus, sir, I have left at least one copy of the unadul- 
terated word of God at each of the seven Asiatick Churches 
of the Apocalypse ; and I trust they are not utterly thrown 
away ; but, whoever may plant, it is God only who can 

ive the increase; and from his goodness, we may hope, 
they will, in due time, bring forth fruit,‘ some thirty, 
some sixty, and some a hundred fold!’ 


‘** Believe me, sir, 


“ Ever yours most truly, 


“ HENRY LINDSAY.” 
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Miseries of Human Life. 


















FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 





Sir, 

Tuere are few books that have been more popular 
than the celebrated “ Miseries of Human Life,” by Mr. 
Beresford, because it gave an opportunity to the wretched, 
to see the calamities they endured, minutely described ; 
a task which had never before been attempted, and which 
afforded them much solace. The efforts of succeeding 
philanthropists can only add to the catalogue, without ever 
making it complete. I inclose a slight tribute in this way, 


which will place two more on the list. 
To the Editor. 


A misery in winter.—Being present at a great ball—- 
having no great passion for dancing —the lady you would 
wish most to dance with being away—after careful recon- 
noitring,--making up your mind to wear out the tedious- 
ness of the evening and to lead a particular lady to sup- 
per,—anticipating, from her vivacity and brilliancy, one 
pleasant hour—in the mean time, being requested to take a 
hand, in order to complete a party at whist—having a 
partner whose temper is not even proof against the vicissi- 
tudes of a game at cards—losing five points to a man 
whose income every hour is more than yours for a year— 
and who plays with such slow, hateful, inexorable pru- 
dence, that when you hasten away to retrieve the fortune 
of the evening—you find the supper has already com- 
menced, the places all full—and the lady you like most, 
fairly seated by the man you like least, in the whole 
assembly !! 

A misery in summer.—Making one of a party on the 
water—the finest month in the year being selected for the 
purpose—uncommon preparations having been made, the 
excursion is a matter of notoriety and almot of envy 
among all your acqaintance—on the appointed day you 
set off, with the weather doubtful, and the doubt (not the 
weather) is cleared away, by its proving to blow the 
hardest gale of wind and the coldest weather that had been 
experienced within the memory of man, at that season ; after 
laying at anchor all day and catching only a few sculpins. 
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you esteem yourself very fortunate, by 
the great exertions of an excellent crew, to get under 
shelter of some island to pass the night; your male 
friends on shore, all Jaughing in their sleeve, and your 
female, trembling in theirs ; being obliged to worry out the 
night on a chair without sleeping, and without a book to 
read, while a half dozen of your companions are snoring in 
the small cabin around you in such tones, that they would 
be sent to the rear of an army which was meditating a sur- 
prise, if the enemy lay within three miles ; next morning to 
be landed before sun-rise, cold, cramped, sleepy, tull of sea 
qualins, and when hastening home incog. at an hour when 
none but day-labourers should be stirring, to meet a person, 
who, from his weather-wise sagacity, had perfidiously pre- 
tended some inevitable, sudden engagement the day before, 
not to be of the party, out of whose way you meant to have 
kept for a week at least, and who inquires with an insidious 
grin, “ What kind of a time have you had?” 





! 


The Abuses of Political Discussion. 


Loox at the examination of political questions in our own 
land, (for we need not go one step further.) and you would 
hardly suppose, that writers for the publick, had any settled 
feelings of their responsibility, or stopped to ask themselves, 
what influence they were exerting, or what might be its 
consequences. Iam not speaking now of the careful knave, 
who has his eye upon preferment, and abuses the judgment 
and confidence of those who are to help himon. He mea- 
sures his power very well, and looks distinctly to its effect. 
There are mischiefs and abuses in the discussions of men, 
who are honest and intelligent enough for the best cause ; 
of men who are too ignorant for the wholesome support of 
any; and of others, who hope to make up in selfish pru- 
dence and acquiescence, what they lack in strength, deci- 
sion, and independence. We have the resolute partisan, 
bound hand and foot to his old friends, and a few old favour- 
ite measures—monopolizing truth, and yet shaming her 
spirit, We have the ignorant and vain, blustering in the 
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newspapers and publick meetings burning for notoriety ; 
and what is worse, finding readers and listeners as proud 
and prodigal as themselves, of the abused privilege of 
saying every where, whatever one thinks. 

If we go to a higer class of teachers, we shall meet the 
rash and decided politician, who would as soon part with 
his integrity, as keep back or mitigate a single article of his 
stubborn system. 
peculiarities of sentiment, from the calmest and most delib- 
erate men about hin—men too, with whom he mainly agrees 
and commonly acts; but he willnot stop to advise with them; 
he plunges into the multitude with his novelties or eccentri- 
cities ; a most conscientious oracle truly, who would set the 
people in an uproar, when there is no safety but in calm 
cooperation, merely that he may send out his own opinion, 
or perhaps establish his speculative singularities. He will 
take little pains to acquaint himself with publick feeling, 
or to humour men’s infirmities. He is too honest for that. 
It is enough for him that he is right ; and if others cannot 
relish the coarse or ill-timed truth, they must look to it 
In times of dismay and confusion, when sacri- 
fices, not of truth but of pride, are to be made; when 
honest conciliation should mingle with uprightness, he will, 
with the best purposes in the world, harass and thwart the 
united efforts of men no less sincere and intelligent than 


themselves. 


himself, 


He is separated, perhaps by a few 


But rash and stern teachers are not the only ones who 
are censurable. There are men cf a timid, selfish cast, who 
go for honest men, and would make you think they are 
only prudent and busy for the Commonwealth. And it is 
sad, that the most successful school for prudence here, is 
that of popularity ; 
teachers are wef out of fashion with the times. Their 
patriotism is exceedingly flexible, and almost as easy as 
their unwearied smile. They lead a life of apologies, and 
retractions, and new resolutions, so that the ignorant might 
take them to be as rash and erring as the lightning, though 
fair, honest, and repentant withal; while those who see 
things better, believe that they are not loth to seem in 
errour, for the sake of putting on the charm of penitence 


and of respectful deference to the wisdom of the people. 


of getting and keeping office. Such 
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Such teachers as these adopt popular and accomodating 
rules of political judgment and action. To day you will 
hear of measures not men, with an understanding, however, 
that the rule may be turned about with the changes of to- 
morrow. Again, we must fall in with the majority, either 
because it never errs, or because it is the safer side, or 
because you may rescue something from popular violence, 
by appearing to humour it. They have no indignation at 
guilt, unless it be unpopular; no eloquence in urging duties 
which men are backward to perform. They love to see 
their fellow-citizens good humoured, satisfied with them- 
selves ; and to be, in some humble measure, the source of 
their happiness. Such guides are the very last to inspire 
honourable confidence, or give stability to public opinion. 
They may keep things tranquil and gay about us, at least 
for a time, but they will add nothing settled or awful to the 
character of a nation, and nothing permanent to its welfare. 

The main thing is, for every political teacher to know 
his responsibility. A great man will, without vanity, feel 
somewhat in awe of his own influence ; especially when he 
sees that men are readier to adopt errour than detect it: 
that in the heat of political strife, they are eager after 
sympathy, and willing to fall in with the suggestions of any 
one, who seems interested and zealous for them, and who 
lends his reputation and powers to their support and direc- 
tion. It is the duty, then, of those who think they owe 
their opinions to the publick, to understand publick senti- 
ment and direct it wisely ; not only to be satisfied as to the 
honesty of their motives, but to look well to the probable 
effect of what they are publishing. They must use their 
influence prudently, for none can be stronger, more bene- 
ficial, nor more fatal. 

Some, indeed, hold, that in a free country, there should 
be a full expression of opinion, no matter how much it may 
differ from common or ancient notions and prejudices. We 
are told, that there are remedies enough for all errour, in 
general intelligence, and in the habits of inquiry and con- 
troversy, in which all have been brought up. The danger 
then of doing harm by publishing the wildest, the most 
portentous errours, is really so slight, that it ought not to 
be once thought of, when the advantages of unrestrained 
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communication are considered: such as a spirit of honest 

crutiny, independence of character and self-respect, a 
sense of one’s own importance in society, the chance of 
getting at all political truth, and thus making the state 
sounder and happier. 

There is certainly something in this, and perhaps a 
good deal of extravagance. It goes too much on the sup- 
position of human perfection, of the fairness and conside- 
rateness of men. It supposes that they have leisure, incli- 
nation, and ability to examine political questions thorough- 
ly ; to sitdown and make a business of growing wiser. This 
will hardly do, at least with respect to the generality of 
men. ‘I'hey should be jealous and enlightened, for they 
have much to do for the state; but they cannot be school- 
men, for their condition requires them to be in action. 
Their school is out-of-doors, under the hot sun, in the very 
stir of the world. They cannot retire to sheltered porticos, 
to argue about the rights of man; the blessed level of 
society ; the uses of fresh experiment or whimsical theory ; 
all which have at times made fools or knaves of the wisest, 
and surely can have no better luck with the unlearned. 

It should be remembered too, that where government, as 
ina free state, is to be affected so nearly by the great 
body of the people, they must have some settled principles, 
some Common feelings and opinions, which shall bring them 
to act in concert, and depend on each other. And these are 
not generally the result of any great reflection or inquiry ; 
but may often be referred to safe attachments and preju- 
dices which we cannot easily explain, or have had no time 
to look into. But for all this, we should hardly think men 
indebted to the teacher, who should, in his rage for im- 
provement and free discussion, break up their earliest prin- 
ciples of action, undertake to scour off the rust of their old 
sluggish faith, and to make them ashamed of owing their 
safety to what he calls their ignorance. Such a teacher 
has to learn that there is a half-gotten wisdom, which is 
much worse than none, making deplorable havock among 
men, whose minds were sober and clear, till they were 
perplexed by truths they could not fathom, or were tempt- 
ed to form to themselves glorious and fatal illusions, out of 
other truths which they had perverted. The surest way 
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is to fix attention upon principles that are obvious, practi- 
cal, and essential; such as a plain man wants to keep him 
safe and consistent in the discharge of his civil duties ; such 
as may be recalled without effort, and applied with almost 
instinctive promptness. When he sees intelligent men 
earnest in holding out and illustrating such truths and prin- 
ciples, he will feel some confidence in their powers and 
sagacity ; he will be sure of their honesty, because they 
address him ina way he can understand, and one that lays 
every passion asleep, which can clog or darken his judg- 
ment. He will be shy of teachers who presume to perplex 
him, or counteract the effect of sober instruction, by throw- 
ing out their opinions at random. 

But political discussion should be calm as well as prac- 
tical. Our institutions and privileges are too costly to be 
the prey or theme of stormy and troubled eloquence, such 
as kindled the old republicks to madness, and led them to 
deal with the state and its glory as playthings for their pase 
sions. lt is not now considered as an insult to the free, to 
tell them that they must respect deliberation, order, and set- 
tled habits ; and be content to keep their sympathies and am- 
bition at home, under the control of good sense and sound 
morals. Still there are dangers of false excitement and 
corrupt eloquence even now. Men have not yet got over 
their love of being moved, of coming to their duties with 
feverish preparation, rather than with calm and brave res- 
olution. And if you want bad men to succeed, the best 
thing you can do for.them is to form and cherish in the 
people a habit of excitement, of approaching their interests 
with heated minds, of looking upon truth as cold and spirit- 
less, unless it is fairly on fire, or relieved and garnished by 
eloquence. Once get up this taste, in support of the hon- 
estest principles, and by and by you will find other teach- 
ers in your places, turning your weapons to most admirable 
uses, and lighting the torch of hell at your pure vestal flame 
of truth. 

I would not be misunderstood, nor considered as cold to the 
passion of eloquence, when it pours fresh and in torrents from 
a warm and full heart. I know that imagination was not 
given us in vain, to be derided by the half-starved, calculat- 
ing, frozen thinkers, who are too economical of intellect to 
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spare one needless thought ; too strait and puritanical in their 
rhetorick to admit illustration, if it come in ornament and 
magnificence. Let truth have allits natural lights and helps. 
The teacher of religion or politicks should bring to his aid 
all the force and riches of his genius. And if his heart is 
in the act, he will not fail to express his zeal, to pour life 
and glow into his thoughts, and stir up in others, the deep 
and solemn interest that is working in his own heart. But 
there is nothing unnatural or forced in this; no attempt to 
produce excitement beyond the importance of the subject, 
or out of the subject; to make men feel violently, because 
they love the luxuries of strong passion, or because it 
delights the vanity, or advances the selfish purposes of the 
teacher, to hold the hearts of others in his hand, and play 
on them as pleases him. ‘The interest that is excited grows 
up naturally ; the attention is fixed and sharpened ; a man- 
ly, discrimimating taste is formed, and our moral perception 
is quickened. 

Another thing which deserves consideration, is the prac- 
tice among our every-day political writers, of dwelling 
mainly, if not exclusively on popular topicks ; and rarely, 
or never entering on any discussion, independently of pass- 
ing events and present excitement. ‘The temptation is, 
indeed, strong to take men at the very moment they are 
formed to your hand. ‘The writer is most willing to go 
through his drudgery, when the world is as eager to listen 
as he can be to impart. He longs to be felt and admired 
to-day. He tells you, that it is not for him to start inquiry 
and interest, and lead men coldly along to conviction, when 
the state is quiet, and has no thought nor care for any thing 
but thrift. He is to throw himself into the crowd, and 
wait till the pressure of events has touched and moved 
them, and opened their minds to deep and immediate 
impressions. He will find listeners enough, when he 
talks to men about their own thoughts and alarms. He 
will lay his hand on the heart with power, when it is warm 
and tender. His instructions will go nearer home, when 
supported by present experience, and the uses of experi- 
ence will be wider and surer, if explained and enforced, 
when the remembrance of what we have past through is 
yet unworn. 
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There are sprightly declaimers, who entertain them- 
selves with this pretty talk about popularexcitement. They 
seem to be as ignorant as children of the dangers to which 
it exposes the teacher as well as the multitude; that his 
mind, his calm judgment may be swept away by the tempest 
about him ; or that it may become so buried in the present, 
as never to stretch into other times ; never to regard evils 
and dangers as if they had causes, bearings, or connexions ; 
as if they might return, or be followed by worse than them- 
selves. The fact is, we have talked about the wholesome 
agilations of society, till we are come to look upon peace as 
a state of intellectual sluggishness; to think that men will 
not consent to listen till they have begun to burn; that the 
mind gets its healthiest spring from popular turbulence, and 
will acquire best when it is most troubled. Think, for a 
moment, what hopeful progress will be made by men, who 
are hurried, raw and unprepared, from their regular indus- 
try, into the school of faction or rev olution, to study their 
duties and rights, and lay up the lessons of experience. 
We see events crowding upon each other in a sweeping 
and wasteful tide. The crimes and wonders of yesterday 
are lost in the vaster ones of to-day. ‘The wave that now 
rolls on the shore, is washing away even the desolations of 
the retreating one. And yet, in all this hurry and altera- 
tion, you would set men to studying facts ; you would initi- 
ate them in their duties, and form in them habits of calm 
reflection! Much of this might indeed be effected, if 
political excitement were only a strong, generous desire, i in 
the whole staie, to bring about some “definite good. But 
we know it to be contentious, blind, selfish, an: 1 bitter, lay- 
ing men naked to all sorts of influences. And the wicked 
may thrive then; for every office is held out to every 
man, and what should be deserved only, may be stolen or 
bought. They may make profit of treachery. They will 
“ak craftily upon the same passions which you are trying 
to feed with virtue. And the poison will travel as far as 
the blood, and through the same vessels too. 

No doubt, it is all right to make a fair use of opportu- 
nity, of general attention and warmth. But the writer, who 
waits till excitement comes, wastes the best hours which 
the people have for learning and preparation, and en- 
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courages them in shameful indifference to the state, when 
its course is tranquil. This indifference is one of the 
plainest of all publick mischiefs. Even in a despotism it 
is an evil; for even there the power of opinion is felt and 
respected. Let the soverign say, if he chooses, that his 
authority is his own; that he owes no account of its exer- 
cise to any constituent. Let him plan and resolve by him- 
self, and feel the web of his policy shaking and going to 
pieces, if the people but approach him. For all this, he is 
looking about for ever to know what is thought of him, and 
how far he may presume upon the forbearance, or build 
upon the affections of his subjects. In the government 
men live under, and in its administration, we may always 
read their character and influence; and how important is 
this truth in a free state, where publick opinion is every 
thing, and its full and just expression, at the very founda- 
tion of freedom and security; where honest discussion 
saves the ruler from errour and presumption, and the peo- 
ple from trusting him too far. 

I shall hear, perhaps, that this supposed indifference to 
the state is all a dream of my own; that men are always 
fond enough of meddling with government; of touching 
it, however faintly, by an opinion or a vote. But take 
them in ordinary times; the best and soberest men in the 
community, and you will.see how willing they are to forget 
past oppressions and insults , and to leave the country and 
the rulers to themselves ; how slowly they are startled by 
the early encroachments of power ; how content they are 
to give up elections to those, who have more leisure for 
the state, or more eagerness for their own preferment. 
There are dangers of indifference then, as well as of passion, 
And the guides of society can do no better nor more hon- 
ourable service, than making men intelligent and watchful 
when there is no fever in the blood. If the people will 
presume to take upon themselves the vast and solemn 
charge of their own government, they should know that 
they have work upon their hands. They should be con- 
strained to think, when there is time for it, for they have 
much to learn. Their only excitement must be a deep 
concern for their own welfare. Their zeal must be given 
only to their duties; and they must take good care, that 
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they do not justify by their indifference, the rough 


reproach, which some one has cast upon their ignorance ; ae 

that the bulk of mankind have nothing to do with laws, but it ie 
obey them. Ba et 

ry. i... 8 ° . 9 Dae 

The safety of a free people is in the principles, taste, Bh 3 

and calm habits of thinking, which they acquire when the ee 
mind is sober, and looks widely and fairly. They can | | 
then learn the worth of their actual blessings, and will grow i! ei 
more and more fond of what is settled and venerable, by ‘thet 
associating it with their long happiness. They will thus | Bik 

. be less subject to sudden changes of sentiment or condi- eh 
: tion. There will be something like natural growth in their i a) 
alterations and improvements. And if called into unex- MEE ad 
pected shocks or trials, they will not be shaken out of their 3 , 


old feelings and principles, but will apply them as guides t 
and restraints. And when the calm and level have come Meth. 


oo * + 
= prt an 
= 


a et 


again, they will not sink into lethargy for want of excite- 

ment, but will return to their former state, with new wisdom ear 
and stronger attachments than ever. In such a nation, you aah 
will see every thing brisk, healthy, and conscious. A man + ee 
moves there with an assurance of his dignity, with no slug- ae 
gishness or wantonness in his freedom, and looking upon f Ma 


his duties as upon his happiness. 
- -——fP—--- q i : 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL- id 
The following song has come into my hands, as a trans- a L 
. q . . , » ie ey 
lation, by a celebrated English bard, from the German of | ee 
Goethe. I vouch for nothing except that it has never been Me ff; 
published, and place it at your disposal. te ld : 
ard 14 
: at 
SONG, . et 
‘“Ttaliam quero patriam.” a, 
Know’st thou the land? where stately Laurels bloom, itu by ue | 
Where Orange groves exhale their rich perfume, wey 
Soft breezes float along the lucid sky, Le 
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And all is peace, and joy, and harmony. 
Know’st thou the land? 
O, thither flee, 


And dwell for ever there, my Friend, with me. 


Know’st thou the hills ? whose towering heads of snow 
Frown o’er the Fairy land that smiles below, 
Now wrapt in clouds the gaze of mortals shun, 
Now freeze and glisten in the summer sun. 
Know’st thou those hills ? 
Be our retreat 
The fertile Eden blooming at their feet. 


Know’st thou the clime? whose sons have souls of fire, 
Which feel and prize the raptures of the Lyre; 

To which those finer sympathies belong, 

That thrill and tremble at the voice of song. 

Know’st thou the clime ? 


Come, thither flee, 
That is the fittest home for you and me. 


Though some lov’d names this dreary land endear, 
Where Winter triumphs o’er the torpid year, 
And shivering Summer hurries through the sky. 
As if to tantalize the longing eye. 
Quit the cold soil. 

No thought sublime 
Was ever kindled in this icy clime. 


Here hate and slander fan the coals of strife ; 

Cast foul aspersions on the fairest life ; 

Spy out each speck, that clouds a brother’s fame, 

Shout o’er his faults, and feast upon his shame. 

Spurn the vile herd. 
: Indignant fly 

To some more corteous land and milder sky. 


A REFLECTION, 


ve seen the dark ship proudly braving, 
With high sail set-—and streamers waving, 
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The tempest roar and battle pride ;— 
I’ve seen those floating streamers shrinking — 








The high sail rent—the proud ship sinking Bet i 
Beneath the ocean tide ;— mat 
And heard the seaman farewell sighing, ae 4 
His body on the dark sea lying— Meer Se ab 
. ° eee Vas 
His death-prayer to the wind! eee Yet Lk 
ahi iy 
But sadder sight the eye can know Ce eee 
‘Than proud bark lost and seaman’s wo— A 
Or battle fire and tempest cloud— ee 
Or prey-birds shriek and ocean’s shroud— Cee 
The Shipwreck of the Mind. BR) 
} ; ye ag : 
Brunswick, —— a “ i! 
ple ij ay 
loa 
Lines addressed to——- , Esq. Court-Sqare, who | ees 
. ° . : aaa 
complained of the disadvantage of weak eyes in the pro- anes 
fession of the law. Vie 
we a2) 
Weak eyes are best, be rul’d by me, A i" 
To view the joyous omen right, neh 
Since able lawyers, all agree, Seed 
Must often have the fee-blest sight. sp hts 
Court-Street. a 
eh 
FOR THEE THE TEAR BE DULY SHED ! ig 
Fresh blew the breeze, and the wide swelling sail, ee “ \ 
Impell’d the swift vessel that bore it above, | 1 et 
Which return’d to her home on the wings of the gale, ‘cai 
As if eager to meet the embraces of love. De tie: 
All hie to the mart where her packets are given eae 
And hastily break the frail seals which they bear, : he 
Politicians and merchants are equally driven, Ay 


To seek for events with the visage of care. 


And I too—who reck’d not of Europe’s relations, bid 
And still less of Commerce, its losses or gain, 
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But who hop’d to receive from a far distant station, 
Some news of a friend, long expected in vain— 


Nor was I deceiv’d, when impatient at last, 
That writing familiar which oft could beguile, 

The tedious hours in chill solitude pass’d, 
Excited at once its habitual smile. 





The letter was open’d with pleasing emotion, 
And secret delight that of her I should hear, 
Who had long since excited my warmest devotion, 

Devotion of friendship, as pure as sincere. 


saa: se “ai se “59 mr! ‘ aria nae de isis ae . ms at : esa ron ; 3 a 
LB a NMA ae, dik Je abate ets Se : 


It told me of her—what a chill to the heart, 
Was suddenly sent, by the first words I read ; 
It told me of her—what I dread to impart, 
It told me, alas! that bright spirit had fled! 


pe SNE 


How crushing the blow which thus comes by surprise, 
To friends afar off, who hear at one breath, 

That all is completed !——at once to their eyes, 
A blank void is shewn—no sound echoes but death. 


cihaiph dient eth mayne nd 5 anata Sits te tf 
Xn SEE RSS SE ge ee ee ee the Rea 


When sickness invades, or when grief undermines, 
Affection is slowly prepar’d for the blow, 

Apprehension is calmed while hope alternate shines, 
And we slowly approach the infliction of wo. 


TS) OW OREO SRS sheets 1s ots 





But when far remote from the friends we have lov’d, 
Whom we left mid the pleasures of youth and of health, 

The sad tidings are brought us, that death has remov’d, 
The person we valu’d beyond the world’s wealth: 


a 


No warning is given, no sickness is seen, ‘ 
No funereal rites to impress on the heart, q 

That the fate which was hardly believ’d could have been, : 
Has thrown its irrevocable, withering dart. 


We imagine at times, ’tis some horrible dream, : 
And struggle, though vainly, the mind to persuade, 
That the gloom intervening only should seem, 
Of distance the veil, not of death the black shade. 
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And can it then be I shall ne’er see again, 
One whom I ne’er saw except with delight, 
That I never shall hear that enlivening strain, 
Which was varied and soft as the songster of night : 


Shall I ne’er again bask in the beam of that eye, 

Which was brilliant, and speaking, soul-thrilling, yet soft, 
Ne’er breathe forth again the heart-issuing sigh, 

Which thy ratishing smiles have caused me oft? 


Is that exquisite person suffused with grace, 
That mind where vivacity constantly shone: 

That sparkling good nature which couch’d in thy face ; 
That feeling and taste which ne’er left thee alone ? 


Are these favours of heaven, these triumphs of art, 
Which envious Fortune so vainly assail’d, 

And more than all these, is the warmth of thy heart, 
All quench’d in the grave to be deeply bewail’d? 


If that land where | left thee no longer contains, 
That form and that soul which I vainly regret, 
If the dark ocean which now between us remains, - 

Is eternity’s sea, ne’er retravers’d as yet! 


Then farewell to thee! and the land that contain’d thee, 
Farewell to the place where | lov’d thee so well, 
Farewell to the castle—the garden—the city— 
Dear angelick spirit! a solemn farewell! 


THF PEACOCK AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 


A Peacock met in silvan dale 

That tuneful bird, the Nightingale. 

To praise one’s self is not so wise, 
Though many do it to the skies 

Says Pea, “ thy talent much assumes, 

But what are songs to matchless plumes ?” 


The bird of note with less of pride, 
In softest melody replied ; 
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‘¢ Musick the soul can soothe and feast, 
And equals gaudy plumes at least.” 


The sober night advancing mute, 
Came on to settle this dispute. 
At eve the Peacock’s bright display 
Was lost: all birds by night are gray ; 
While musick floating o’er the farms, 
Acquired by night, uncommon charms. 
Intrinsick talents worth can raise 
Above mere beauty’s brightest blaze : 
Beauty at times, some men adore, 
Talents, all men forevermore. 
ARMORICUS. 


SIR, 

| orrer you the following attempt at a translation of the 
third Satire of Boileau, who must always be a favourite 
with the readers of French literature. Lord Lyttleton in 
his “ Dialogues of the Dead,” has drawn a parallel, in- 
genious enough, between him and Pope, in which he ac- 
cords the superiority to the latter. But this was national 
partiality, of which if other proof was wanting, the opin- 
ion of Johnson, (and who was sufficiently sturdy in his 
national prejudices,) would be sufficient to shew it to be 
unfounded. There is no modern writer in any language, 
who has so many claims to the perfection of a classick mo- 
del, and he has perhaps gone to the utmost limits of the 
French language to attain it. His Lutrin and his Satires 
are in point of taste, energy, harmony, and exquisitely ap- 
propriate versification, an object of admiration to all those 
who know the difficulty of excelling in these.—It will be 
seen that Goldsmith was indebted to this satire, (as Boileau 
was before indebted to Horace,) for the spirit of his verses 
entitled the “ Haunch of Venison.” Leigh Hunt also in 
his “ Feast of the Poets,” has shewn many traces of a 
similar imitation. The French poet, however, rises beyond 
comparison over these and all his other imitators, in that 
genuine caustick wit, which it is as difficult to describe as 
it is to imitate, and in what may be called a pure, old fash- 
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ioned, classical taste. The following isa part of a prelimi- | 

nary note by one of the French editors, it will give a 

suflicient clue to what succeeds. ie 
“This Satire was composed in the year 1667. It | 

contains the recital of an entertainment, given by a man of 

a false and extravagant taste, who prided himself, neverthe- aN 

less, on his superiour refinement in the art of living.” AY it | 


Translation of the third Satire of Botleau. : i 

fit 
* What shocking mishap has come o’er thee to day ? ae As 
Why lengthens thy phiz in that dolorous way ? eG 
Thy features discover as dismal a shock, Mn 
f As a fund-holder feels at the falling of stock : : ite 
And whither has fled the bright tinge from thy cheek, vik cat 
Which from soups and from ortolans seem’d to grow sleek, fee Hist 


{ Where fun in its glory attracted our sight, 

And the grape and the ruby shone thickly and bright. 
Why how now? come tell us the source of thy huff; 
Has the cause of good eating received a rebuff? 


§ Has the State in thy kitchen employ’d a reform ? al! 
Are thy vines and thy melons o’erwhelm’d in the storm? AS 
O well, if thou grudgest a civil reply, Mii 
I will question no more, but must bid thee good-bye. ne 
Good heavens ! do let me one moment respire, | 
And soon I'll explain to you all you desire. ee 
*The poet here addresses an epicure friend, whose answer, com- : 
5 4 ‘ 


mencing a few lines below, reaches to the end of the piece. We have ne 


introduced the solemn style into this preliminary address, in order to re | 
render his interrogatories a little more taunting and satirical. bi 
t The original idea is stronger, the lines are :— ' Bat 
>] . A 7 . ' bi 
Et ce visage enfin plus pale qu'un rentier Bee Al 
A laspect d’un arrét qui retranche une quartier ? fa es 3 
Stockholders in France are called rentiers, and the king had recently | lige * | 
by one of those edicts which can only be made in despotick countries, kee Ae 
retrenched a quarter’s payment of interest. Rapa 1 
t La joie is the word which we have rendered fun. Perhaps the 5 Ryde 
French have no expression for this English word, any more than for haga | 
comfort. ‘They make too constant a business of trifling, to be real OE 
lovers of fun. ier: 


§ “ Several sumptuary edicts had been passed about that time.” 
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I have just come away from a finical swine, 
Who to poison me, sure, must compel me to dine, 
A whole year have I dreaded his teasing pursuit, 
And thought I'd eluded the obstinate brute. m 
But yesterday, coming and squeezing my hand, 
He whispers—* Dear Sir, the whole matter is planned, 
¢ Without fail you’ll be with us to-morrow to dine, 
‘‘] have more than a dozen of famous old wine, 
‘© * Boucingo, I know, couldn’t furnish us such, 
And stake what you will, I will wager as much, 
“+ That Villandri would praise both its flavour and spirit, 
‘‘ Though he dines at the General’s—a table of merit. 
«¢ | Moliere will be there to recite his Tartuffe, 
‘¢§ And Lambert has given his word—that’s enough— 
‘‘ if Lambert is there, sure you can’t stay at home.” 
‘¢ What! Lambert ?” “Yes, Lambert, to-morrow ;”—* [’]] 
come. ” 
To-day then, seduced by a promise so fair, 
|| After Mass and at noon, to his house I repair, 
I arrived, and no sooner had entered the door, 
Than mine host with embraces quite cover’d me o’er; 


*‘¢ Boucingo was a famous wine-seller.”’ 


+‘ Villandri was a man of quality who frequently dined at the 
house of Gereral de Souvre.”’ 


t**The comedy of the Tartuffe or The Hypocrite, had been forbid- 
den to be acted, and every body invited Moliere to their houses, in 
order to hear him recite it.” 


§ “Michael Lambert was a famous musician, and a great favourite 
every where.” 


|| The hour of dining in France, in Boileau’s time, and till within a 
short period of the Revolution, was at noon, a practice which is still 
maintzined in some of the southern countries of Europe, and among 
the labouring classes every where. In England, the fashion of dining 
late was earlier introduced, and the progress has been there and in 
higher circles at Paris to bring things round to nearly their former 
standing. A fashionable dinner in London is at seven, eight, or even 
nine in the evening. Most of the merchants and the middling class 
generally dine at four or five. But this late dinner is, in reality, only 
a splendid supper. The real dinner under the name of tuncn, is 
eaten at one o'clock, it is a hasty, unceremonious, simple meal. A 
minister, a member of Parliament, and all of the class of fashionable 
people who are almost all, directly or indirectly, connected with pub- 
lick life, eat their dinner in the middle of the day, and without cere- 
mony. In the evening the ceremonious dinner, which was formerly 
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With the calmest of faces the villian could say, 

‘¢* Moliere can’t be with us, nor Lambert to-day ; 
“ But you are the man, so without more ado, 

“ Walk in, my sweet fellow, we’re waiting for you.” 


Perceiving too late the whole weight of my doom, 
2 [ followed the wretch to a small upper room, 
q Which in spite of the blinds on the windows, by Jove, 
It being midsummer, was hot as a stove. 
7 The table was spread in this bower of delight, 
q And who do you think first saluted my sight, 
But a couple of gentry from far out of town, 
Great readers of novels, and lately come down. 
When they paid their respects, to my solemn belief, 
3 t They quoted all Cyrus, by chapter and leaf. 
4 [ was bursting. However a soup soon appeared, 
Where a large brawny fowl was in splendour uprear’d, 
Which mistaking at once both his place and his name, 
To the eye of all present a capon became ! 
Next succeeded two dishes, on one of which lay 
A tongue en ragout, deck’d in parsely array : 
| On the other, a pasty, whose outside was brown’d, 
: In a rank clammy butter was swimming around. 


When each of the guests crowded into his seat, 
We were wedg’d there so closely, that no one could eat, 
So that what could we do, but twist round to the left 
And maneeuvre flank-fashion, of comfort bereft; 
Yes, imagine, dear sir, your poor friend’s tribulation— 
{ who—dote upon nothing like enlargement of station, 
And who care not a fig for good meat or good wine, 
If 1 cannot procure me wherever I dine, 


called a supper is given. The order of nature makes a dinner in the 
middle of the day the most salutary; the natural tendency of society 
is to make the sumptuous and principal meal, whether under the 
name of dinner or supper, be put off till the evening, and with all 
others, but mechanicks and labourers, this practice being by far the 
most convenient, and economical of time, will gradually be intro- 
duced into every country. Some curious remarks on the changes of 
manners, in this respect, may be found in the fourth volume of Hume’s 
History. Note D. in the appendix. 
* The parallel passage in the Haunch of Venison is noticeable : 


‘My friend bade me welcome, but struck me quite dumb, 
‘* With tidings that Johnson and Burke would not come. 


i “Cyrus, a romance in fen volumes, by Mademoiselle de Scuderi.” 
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Quite as empty a space to indulge myself in, 
* As Cassague has at church—or the Abbe Cotin. T 


Our Host the meanwhile looking round on the troop, 
*¢ What think you,” says he, “ of the taste of this soup? 
¢ Do observe now the juice of the citron, I beg, 
‘6 And the verjuice mix’d in with the yellow of egg; 
‘Ah, Mignot’s the boy to cook after your heart, 
‘¢ Yes, Mignot forever, the prince of his art!” 


At the sound of this word I was dumb with affright, 
And the hair on my head stood with horrour upright. 
For of all who by poison their living have made 
This Mignot’s the vilest adept in his trade. 
Yet | prais‘d all his mixtures by nod and by sign, 
And expected at least to be paid in the wine. 
For the wine then I call’d—-when with forehead of brass, 
Such a compound a lackey pour’d into my glass ! 
t Lignage and auvernat together, I am sure, 
Such as Crenet exposes for hermitage pure. 
Its colour was red, and its taste sweet and flat, 
And oh, what a villanous tang after that! 
I was sure of the mixture and shudder’d to sip 
The moment I lifted the glass to my lip 
But still I had hopes the rank poison to soften, 
[f | pour’d in the water full largely and often. 
But who would have thought it? to crown the disgrace, 
Not an atom of ice could be found in the place. 
No ice !—gracious heaven! *twas a midsummer’s day— 
"Twas in June! | was carried with fury away : 
And wishing the dinner and all to the d 
In spite of their stares and surmises of evil, 
Was just onthe point of betaki:ig to flight, 
After twenty attempts—when the roast came in sight. 





The dish that first enter’d I think was a hare, 
Flank’d round by six pullets consumptively spare, 


*This merciless thrust was levelled at two French preachers, 
whose success in oratory was hardly equal to their pretensions. 


+t The English pronunciation of this word must be adopted to 
favour the rhyme. This apology, however, ought not to be necessary, 
since the first circles in England, we understand, Anglicise the pronun- 
ciation of all proper names, sounding the final letter of Bordeaux, &c. 
as well as of Paris and Calais. It must be a great entrenchment on 
the prerogatives of those, who wish to display a smattering of French 


t Two wines of Orleans, 
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Upon these were three rabbits confusedly pil’d, ae 
That might have been eatable had they been wild. mae 
But I know that at Paris the rascals were bred, MTs 
For they smack’d of the cabbage with which they were fed. nS 
Around this huge meat-stack so pil’d and so press’d, By 
A long string of larks was in majesty dress’. gun 
And last, like rear-guards, for the sake of display, nti 
Six pigeons, all scorch’d, amid scorie lay. 3 Lo ag 


At the side of this charger two sallads appear’d, Ay! 
Yellow purslain, and herbs that were wither’d and sear’d. + (a 
The rank oil from afar was a pest to our noses, fae 
As it swam in an ocean of sour oil-of-roses. Ha 4 
Bnt my gentlemen-fools chang’d their !ooks at the sight. | 
And declar’d ail the feast was a trance of delight. te 
While my prig of a host, who telt bis whole weight, 1b ae 
Affectedly begg’d that their praise might abate. Pap 
Most of all did I notice a certain old liar, Ce ia 
Whose mouth you would say was with hunger on fire ; . 
I know not why he was a guest at the fare— tee | 
Twas the steam I believe must have guided him there. : 
He pretended to be, and he was, to my thinking, mh 
* A monk of the order of eating and drinking. ey 
His actions alone might display his good breeding, 3 
For he prais’d every dish—by abundance of feeding. : 
I smil’d as | gaz’d on his lank hectick look, 
tT His cravat that was white, and his antique peruke. 
To flatter our host, he misnam’d the whole fare, 

{ Each squab was a pigeon, each rabbit a hare: 
He watch’d all his tooks and his waggings ot head, 
And reverently mimick’d the nonsense he said. 


The host by this flattery was ravish’d with glee ; 
But just at that moment ‘is eyes fell on me; 
And he ask’d, ** My dear Sir, do you eat nothing, pray ? ea 
‘¢ You seem to be pensively anxious to-day. Pod 
‘‘T am sure that your appetite cannot be great, | 
“For the pieces lie whole and untouch’d on your plate. hs 
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*The original has it—“of the order of the AHiils.” There were git 
several hills in France which produced Champagne, and thev had their lat | 
respective partizans, who disputed about the quality of the wine. Ret 

+ ** Hium fut.” "i a | 

t Asquab being the young of a tame pigeon, and a rabbit being a | ye ang 
tame hare, the flattery consisted in substituting wiid game for domestick ee 
poultry. aR 
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« Are you fond of the nutmeg? it’s every where strew'd 
*% Do taste of this fowl, ’tis amazingly good. 

* Those pigeons are fat, Sir, come, swaliow a mite, 

‘¢ The flesh of this hare too is tender and white. 

‘¢ In short, every dish has a notable taste, 

‘¢ And Mignot this morning himself has surpass’d. 

*¢ Of sauces, to judge, none but critics should dare, 

“* Let the pepper for me fill a very great share. 

‘ve enough of it, faith, for I’ve all Pelletier 

‘© * In parcels wrapp’d up in my buttery here.” 


At all this fine speech I was fix’d as a stone, 
Or the statue of Peter, nor utter’d a tone ; 
But swallow’d some chicken betore me that lay, 
After drawing the larding of bacon away. 


Meantime the romancer I mention’d before, 
Had heighten’d his voice to a bacchanal roar ; 
And giving my two country-gentry a toast, 

Was proposing the health of our w orshipful host. 
They accepted the challenge, and utter’d a shout, 
As they lifted the bumpers and emptied them out. 


Such a gallant exploit soon awaken’d the rest, 

And glasses were handed to every guest ; 

Which glasses were faithfully clean’d, I’ve no doubt. 
As was prov d by the finger-marks, left all about. 


And now there was heard a poor voice in the throng, 
Most nasally chanting a bacchanal song. 
But its melody ravish’d my very rood fools, 
Who struck up in defiance of concord or rules. 
Imagine what bliss must have burst on my ear ; 
Such musick as s charm’d even heaven to hear. 
One voice, as it squeak’d most delightfully shrill. 
Would heighten and lengthen forever its thrill. 
Another, most kindly supporting, set in, 
Resembling a craz d and untun’d violin. 


*The point of this passage is very keen, but it requires a little 
explanation. Pelletier was a wretched seribbler of sonnets. The 
host, however, who had a good opinion of him, wished to pay him a 
compliment by comparing his pungency to that of pepper. But he 
intimates, in doing it, that Pelletier’s writings had found their way to 
his buttery along with the provisions for his table. 
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A ham was now brought, though the Lord knows from 
whence, 
* But it went by the name of a gammon from Mentz. 
It was borne by a valet, who counted his paces, 
Like a rector attended with bearers of maces, 
Two slovenly scullions, in aprons array’d, 
And who serv’d as mace-bearers, two dishes display’d. 
In the one, some mushrooms with a sweet-bread was found, 
In the other green peas that in water were drown’d. 
When so lovely a spectacle greeted their sight, 
The whole table was doubly surpris’d with delight. 
And ceasing at once their melodious yell, 
With idiot-faces to argument fell. 
The wine furnished tongues to each block that was there, 
All must prate, and put off their nonsensical ware. 
They dealt to each ruler his lesson and fate, 
Abus’d the police and amended the state, 
| At length on the war they profoundly begun, 
And Holland was ruin’d, or England undone. 


But leaving in peace all the nations at last, 
From subject to subject they rapidly past, 
And concluded on verse, when my criticks at once, 
All had something to say, not excepting a dunce. 
Upon authors they judg’d with so knowing an air, 
You’d have thought the whole board of Parnassus was there. 
Our learn’d entertainer his turn could not miss, 
And instructed his guests with such maxims as this :— 
‘¢ t Ronsard and Theophilus never depart 
« From the skill of proportion, or beauty of art.” 
So much for a speech of such critical worth! 
Then my Lord from the country prepared to hold forth. 
Lifting up his mustachios, and easing his hat, 
That was made of coarse felt, with gay feathers on that ; 
And assuming a Joud preceptorial tone, 
Demanded attention and hearing alone. 
‘¢ By the Lord,” he exclaim’d, ** you may all disagree, 
« § But Serre’s the author of authors for me. 


*Mentz was formerly a great bacon market. The hams of West- 
phalia, of which we hear so much at this day, found there a ready sale. 

+t Holland and England were then at war. 

t The French editor ascribes any thing to those two authors but 
the qualities mentioned by the host. 

) La Serre is described as a miserable writer, whose works are ® 
continued string of nonsense. 
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«“ His verses enchantments of witchery seem, 

‘¢ And his prose runs along in a beautiful stream. 

‘© * There is likewise a piece that is call’d La Pucelle, 
‘¢It is written with spirit and pleases me well; 

« But whenever I read it for liveliness’ sake, 

‘¢ How it is, I don’t know, but I can’t keep awake. 

«tLe Pays is a fine pleasant writer, I’m sure ; 

‘¢ But what can you find that is good in Voiture ? 

‘‘ By my faith, all your time and your eyes you may waste, 
-* But in vain you will read, if you have not good taste. 
‘¢t Why they talk of Corneille, he is pretty sometimes, 

« And may well enough please with his diction and rhymes. 
‘But hark, after all, I will tell you, by Jove, 

‘¢ "Tis the soft and the beautiful French that I love. 

“§ They praise Alexander, I cannot tell why, 

«¢ He’s a fierce ruffian-hero that never can sigh. 

** || Quinault makes his heroes perfection complete, 

** When they utter, / hate you, ’tis tender and sweet. 

“© 4] They say that a certain young man of the town, 

‘¢ Has written a satire, and there run him down.” 

Here the host interrupts: ‘¢ Stop, my Lord, if you please, 
‘‘ 1 know who you mean, and the verses are these.” 


*La Pucelle, by Chapelain was expected by all France for thirty 
years; but at length it disappointed every body ‘‘Its verses are 
extremely harsh, forced, and full of monstrous transpositions.” 


tLe Pays was a feeble imitator of Voiture, whose’ name is cele- 
brated in French literature. The joke consisted in the rustick noble- 
man’s finding beauty in the former, but none in his model. 


t Every reader of Corneille must feel the forcible absurdity of apply- 
ing the word preity to that writer. It might as well be applied to 
Milton. 


§ Alexander the Great, a tragedy of Racine. 


|| These unmerited sarcasms on Quinault, have been shewn to be so 
by the impartial judgment of posterity. Boileau was not of a charac- 
ter to comprehend the beauties of Quinault, any more than Johnson 
could those of Gray. He probably made use of his name partly from 
the suggestion and urgency of the rhyme. Quinault is the most pure 
and perfect of the French Lyric poets, and with the exception of some 
odes of J. B. Rousseau, there is no other that can compare with him. 
His alceste, Roland, and above all, Armide, are still the delight and the 
master-pieces of the French grand opera. Justice is done to Quinault, 
by Voltaire, and by Laharpe in the seventh volume of his Lyceé or cours 
litteraire. 


‘| The allusion here is to Boileau’s second satire, on the difficulties of 
a Rhymester, a very ingenious and humorous production. 
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«© * When I look for the name of a bard without fault, 

“ Dame Reason says Virgil, but Rhyme says Quinault.” 
‘¢ Yes, those are the lines,”’ said my Lord in a huff, 
‘‘'The whole piece, heaven knows, is insipid enough. 
++ And abusing Quinault too! Hast seen his Astratus? 
“© There’s a work, Sir, that’s fill’d with the real affiatus. 
‘¢ The episode in it that tells of the Ring, 

‘Is, of all things on earth, the very best thing. 

‘‘ The story is managed with wonderful art, 

‘6+ Why each act is a whole; you may read ’em apart! 
*¢ Whenever I close a production like that, 

+‘ All others appear most insuff’rably flat.” 

‘‘T own,” said a certain young prig that was there, 
Who | knew by his restless retiring air, 

Was a stringer of verses, “1 willingly own, 

‘* That Quinault has his merits, but stands he alone ?” 


** My faith !” said the rustick in accents of fire, 
Who was boiling already with wine and with ire, 
‘¢ My faith, Mr. Critick ! and pray who are you? 
“If Quinault has a rival, you can’t prove it true.” 


‘‘ Perhaps so,” he answer’d with countenance fierce, 
‘* But are you quite at home in the judging of verse ?” 


‘* A thousand times more so than you, Sir, I think !” 
“ A thousand times more, my Lord? Mingle your drink.” 


‘¢ If you mean,” said my Lord, *“* I’m a drunkard, ye lie !”” 
And without farther preface his plate he let fly, 
Direct at the poet, whose head dropping low, 
With a dexterous foresight, evaded the blow. 
The voiley meantime whizzing on to the wall, 
Rebounded and roll’d on the floor like a ball. 
Such an outrage the man of the pen could not brook, 
But darting a most diabolical look, 
Compounded of anger, of shame, and of scorn, 
He rose and assaulted the bumpkin highborn. 


*In the satire abovementioned, the author complains that when he 


is hunting for Rhymes, the wrong ones will always present themselves. 


Among other instances, he gives that contained in the two lines in the 
text. 


t This information must have been something like an assassination to 
a fastidious French critick, who values unity of action, as well as every 
other Aristotelian rule, as highly as his own heart’s blood. 
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In vain by the guests were they urg’d to forbear ; 
Our heroes close grappled in each other’s hair. 

In a moment the tables were all overthrown, 

And the remnants of bottles in ruins are strown; 

In vain to replace them the valets combine ; 

While the room is o’erwhelm’d in a deluge of wine. 


The efforts at length of each horrour-struck guest, 
Succeeded in laying this outrage to rest; 
And no sooner did mauling and fisticuffs cease, 
Than they parley’d of accommodation and peace. 
And as all were hard striving to bring it about, 
[ snatch’d my occasion, and softly slipp’d out, 
Pronouncing this oath as I rush’d from the door, 
“If among such a crew I am caught evermore, 
«These punishments dread may I rightfully learn, 
«© * May the wine thatI drink to vile Malaga turn, 
+‘ May the market-purveyors no venison seize, 
‘‘ Nor the summer to August e’er furnish green peas!” 


* The character of the frettul epicure is well preserved to the last. 





THE NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW. 





Aus meinem Leben——Dichtung und Wahrheit. Von Ge- 
the. From my tife-——Fiction and Fact, by Gethe. 
Ill. 12mo. pp. 51o, 573, 538. Tubingen, J. G. Cotta, 
1SI1, 12, 14, 


We confess ourselves a little alarmed, at the title page 
of this work, nor do we certainly know what idea we should 
attach to the ‘ fiction and fact.” We should be most loath 
to consider them as indicating, that nothing was to be ex- 
pected but an autobiographical romance, a sort of self- 
written Robinson Crusoe; at the same time, that the 
work itself bears throughout the traces of authentic rela- 
tion. We have heard it thus explained by intelligent 
Germans :—Of the early events of life, we can have but an 
indistinct and uncertain remembrance ; nor do we, as Ge- 
the himself says, always know what we have received from 
the constant relation of others, and what we have actually 
retained in our memories. Any attempt, therefore. to give 
a regular account of these events, and of the first steps, in 
the formation of the character, will involve more or 
less, what is only probable and natural, supplied by the 
reason or fancy, to connect or adorn the actual; and hence 
the “ fiction and fact.”” Something like this, no doubt, was 
intended by Geethe, and, at the end of his preface, he says, 
‘*¢ What else is to be remarked upon the half poetzcal, halt 
historical treatment of the subject, will find its opportu- 
nity in the course of the narrative.” As this historical 
and poetical treatment cannot easily refer to any mere 
variation of style, it probably is the interpretation of the 
Dichtung and Wahrheit on the title page. Some founda- 
tion must doubtless be allowed to the observation. of the 
difficulty of drawing a mere historical picture of a course 
of events and their effect upon the character, which passed, 
not only at a season of which memory makes uncertain 
reports, but at which also the consciousness itself is not 
ripe to judge and estimate what happens. It has not, 
however, yet been found therefore necessary to make an 
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avowed allowance for a fictitious mixture, in narrations in- 
tended to be true; and though no man can read these 
volumes with distrust, no one, we think, but feels their title 
rather equivocal and mysterious. Of the work itself, the 
notice we can take will be chiefly that of extracts) We 
shall only try to add enough to make the narrative intelligi- 
ble, and reserve to ourselves an opportunity of making a 
few remarks at the close. 


‘ August 28, 1749, at noon, as the cJock struck twelve, I 
was born at Frankfort t,onthe Main. The constellation was 
fortunate: the sun was in the sign of the virgin, and cul- 
minated for the day : Jupiter and Venus wore a friendly 
aspect, and Mercury not a hostile one: Saturn and Mars 
were indifferent: the moon only, at that time in the full, 
exerted her malign aspect, so much the more as it was at 
the same time also her planetary hour; she, therefore, 
opposed my birth, which could not take place till this hour 
was passed.* These favourable aspects, upon which the 
astrologers afterwards highly complimented me, were, per- 
haps, the ground of my preservation. Through the un- 
skilfulness “Of the midwife, I was brought for dead into the 
world ; and it was only by the most multifarious exertions, 
that | was brought to discover signs of hfe. This cirewm- 
stance, much distress as it caused my friends, proved of 
no small advantage to my fellow-ciiizens. My [maternal] 
grandfather, John Wolfgang Textor, the mayor of the 
city, took this occasion t6 appoint an Accoucheur, and to 
introduce or revive the instruction in midwifery, much to 
the advantage of many a child unborn.” I. page 3, 4. 


The family of Gcethe was of the middle respectable 
class, in the city of Frankfort, and possessed a comfortable 
property, inherited in the maternal line. It was in the 
bouse of his grandmother, that his parents lived, at the 
time of his birth, and some of the first pages are employed 
in describing its antique, and somewhat ominous construc- 
tion, and its effect upon his infant fancy. 


‘In the second story was the garden chamber, so called, 
because, under its window, we had tried, by a few plants, to 
* Not being deep in astrology, we have been obliged to content onr- 


selves with ‘the literal translation of the German, which we hope the 
reader, if an adept, will excuse, should it be incorrect. 
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supply the want of a garden. Here, as I grew up, was my 
most favourite spot. It inspired not indeed sadness, but 
longing. Over this garden, over the wails and ramparts of 
the city, the prospect extended itself to a beautiful and fer- 
tile plain, which leads to Hechst. . It was here that, in 
summer, | conmonly studied my lessons—waited in expec- 
tation of the thunderstorms—and was never tired of gazing 
at the setting sun, directly toward which the window look- 
ed. <As I saw, at the same time, the neighbours walking 
in their gardens, tending their flowers, the children playing, 
parties enjoying themselves ; ; as | heard the bowls roll, and 
the nine pins fall, I early experienced a feeling of solitude, 

and of longing caused by it, which, corresponding with my 
naturally serious foreboding cast of mind, exhibited an in- 
fluence upon me soon, and, in the sequel, more and more 
visible.” I. p. 10, 11. 


A series of Roman engravings, and the explanations of 
them by his father, who had travelled in Italy, were the 
first occasion of the developement of his taste for the fine 
arts. A sort of puppet-show, with which the children were 
permitted, on Christmas-eve, to indulge themselves, in their 
good-natured grandmother’s apartment, may have excited 
the first spark of dramatic genius, and the ancient and 
venerable aspect of the city, combined with the ruinous 
solemnity of the family dwelling-house, to confirm the turn 
towards antiquities. The description and dev elopement of 
their respective influence upon his opening character, is 
extremely ingenious and pleasant, but our limits oblige us 
to pass it over. In like manner, we must omit the account 
of several of the peculiar civil and public ceremonies of 
the free and imperial city of Frankfort, and their connex- 
ion with the young Geethe’s imagination, as well as the 
account of the entire new-modelling of the family-house, 
after the grandmother’s death, and the exchange of its 
dusky gravity for the airiness and convenience of a modern 
dwelling. In all of these little things, the reader acquires 
a strong interest, by the charm of the style, and the grati- 
fication felt at discerning their connexion with the unfolding 
of the character, which is the subject of the narrative ; and 
is soon as much at home in old Mr Geethe’s chamber of 
modern paintings, as in uncle Thurlow’s or uncle Selby’s 
parlour. 
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The great earthquake at Lisbon. in 1755. had a very 
lively effect upon the future poet. He was then six years 
old. Alter describing the panic, which spread through 
Europe, and the continual reports of the calamity, which 
he heard in his father’s family, he adds, **The lad [him- 
self] who heard all this many times repeated, was not a 
little suck. God, the Creator and Preserver of the hea- 
vens and the earth, represented in the first article of the 
confession, as so wise and gracious, in giving up a prey alike 
the righteous and unrighteous, seemed by no means to have 
approved his fatherly character. The boy’s yonthful in- 
tellect strove in vain to resist these impressions : the less to 
be wondered at, as sages and authors are not agreed as to 
the solution to be given of these phenomena.” I. p. 53. 

This strange turn to atheism, which the child of six 
years old, in the infantine thoughtlessness of his heart, 
seems to have taken. was confirmed by the injury done to 
his father’s house by a furious hail-storm, the following 
summer. We are, indeed, a little disposed to recall * the 


fiction and fact” of the title page. and to ask whether it is 


not probable that the supposed feelings, at that tender and 
innocent period, are rather antedated and maturer specula- 
tions, upon similar events. 

The education of young Goethe and his sister, the only 
two survivors of several children, was undertaken by their 
father, from a distrust of the established schools, and the 
idea of conferring on them especial advantages, without 
remembering (and it is a fine remark) “ how defective all 
instruction must be, given by those, who do not make a 
business of teaching.” His father was highly gratified, 
with the early proofs of genius he discovered in bis boy, 
and destined him for the law. ‘* He could hardly wait in 
p'ience, till I should be placed at an academy [university. ] 
He early announced his decision, that | should go to Leip- 
sic and study law: and afterwards visit some other uni- 
versity to take my degree. He was indifferent, as to my 
choice of a second university. Only against Gottingen, he 
had, I know not whence, a prejudice, to my great greivance ; 
for it was precisely upon this University, that 1 placed 
much confidence ard great hope.” I. p. 59. 

Of the early developement of his poetical talent, and a 
very curious operation of his imagination, the following may 
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serve as a specimen. ‘We children had a meeting on 
Sundays, where each produced some verses of his own com- 
position. Here something very strange occurred to me, and 
which kept me a long time in anxiety. I, of course, thought 
my poems, good or bad, in reality the best produced. But 
{ soon found, that my competitors, who brought very lame 
things to pass, were in the same predicament, and had 
each the same favourable opinion of their pieces. Nay, 
what was a sull more suspicious circumstance, a good boy, 
of whom I was fond, though he was utterly incapable of 
making verses, and got his private tutor to make them for 
him, was not only convinced that these were the very best, 
but ay a very singular self-delusion, that he himself had ac- 
tually made them, as he always very strenuously asserted to 
me in confidence. Now. seeing this palpable delusion 
and deception before me, it struck me, one day, whether I 
might not be in the same case; whether those poems might 
not be really better than mine, and whether I might not, 
with reason, seem as foolishly vain to the other boys, as 
they to me? This made me a long time very uneasy, for 1 
had no criterion of the truth: I even left off writing verses: 
till my lightness of heart. consciousness of merit, and finally 
an appointed extempore task, given out by our teachers 
and parents, who amused themselves with our productions, 
and in which | gained universal praise and credit, restored 
my peace.” I. p. 62. 

We have already seen the very singular turn of thought, 
which the young Geethe took upon the occasion of the great 
earthquake. But the effect of constant religious instruc- 
tion, and the rational manner in which religion was famil- 
iarly represented to him, by those around him, happily 
counteracted the effect. We imagine few authentic pas- 
sages are to be found more singular than the following, in 
all the compass of biography. ‘ This and similar circum- 
stances, doubtless, had their effect upon the lad, and led 
him to the like opinions. In a word, he formed the resolu- 
tion of approaching, in an immediate manner, the great God 
of nature, the Creator and Preserver of heaven and earth, 
the former demonstrations of whose anger had been forgot- 
ten, in the view of the beauty of the world, and the mani- 
fold good imparted to us in it. The way, in which he 
resolved to make this approach, was very singular. The 
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boy had always held fast to the first articles of the confes- 
sion. ‘The God, who stood in direct connexion with 
nature, reg rarding and loving it as his handy work, seemed 
to him a God capable also of entering into a closer connex- 
ton, as well with man as all the rest of his works, and who 
would provide for them, even as for the motion of the 
stars, the diurnal and annual seasons, the animal and vege- 
table orders. ‘The lad could not devise a form for this 
being; he, therefore, sought him in the works of nature, 
and would erect an altar to him, in the good Old Testa- 
ment way. Natural productions should be the image of 
the world, and a flame burning upon these, should signify 
the spirit of man as ascending up in aspirations to his Cre- 
ator. From the collection of natural curiosities already 

made, and such others as he had access to, he selected the 
best specimens : how they should be arranged and disposed 
was the question. The father had a handsome music 
stand, red varnished, gilt in flowers. In form, it was a 
four sided pyramid, which had been useful for Quartettos, 
but latterly seldom used. Having gotten possession of this, 
the lad arranged, in gradual succession, one above the 
other, his representatives of nature, till the whole had quite 
an agreeable and sufficiently significant aspect. At the 
rising of the sun, the first act of divine worship was to 
take place on this altar, though the youthful priest was not 
yet quite decided, in what way he should produce a flame, 
which at the same time should have an agreeable smell. 
He at length hit upon a way of combining the two objects, 
by making use of some perfumed pastils,* which, if not 
blazing, yet smouldering, diffused the most agreable odour. 
While this gentle and gradual burning and mouldering 
seemed even more expressive of the working of the feelings, 
than a positive flame. ‘The sun had been long arisen, but 
the houses of the neighbours obstructed his light. At 
length he appeared over the roofs, the young priest seizes 
a burning glass, and the perfumed pastil, in a Porcelain 
saucer, on the top of the altar, is presently enkindled. All 
succeeded, and the devotion was complete. The altar 


* A small pyramidical composition of odorous gum, used in rooms 
where pipes are smoked, to disguise the smell of the tobacco. It 
resembles, in appearance, a fuse of gun-powder. 
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remained as an ornament of the chamber, which had beea 
cleared out for the boy in the new house. Every body 
considered it as a perfectly arranged cabinet of natural 
curiosities, and the lad kept his counsel. He longed to 
repeat his solemnity. Unfortunately, the porcelain saucer 
at the moment of the appearance of the sun was not at 
hand, and the pastil was placed directly upon the top of 
the music stand. Jt was kindled, and the devotion was 
so intense, that the priest was not aware of the injury his 
offering was doing, till it was too late to hel» it. The pas- 
tils burned sadly into the red varnish and gilt flowers, and 
its black ineffable traces remained, as it were the footsteps 
of an evil spirit.” 1, p. 84—88. 

We must make one remark here, upon the style in which 
the narrative is related, and which, though the aspect of it 
be a little different, in the two languages, does not admit of 
any other course, than a literal translation into ours, viz. 
that Geethe, in the first volume, calls himself the lad, the 
youth, &c. ‘This sounds less strange in German, in which 
it was formerly a universal custom for a schoolmaster to 
address his pupils in the third person singular, and in which, 
even now, the second person singular, the second and third 
plural, are respectively applied, accordingly as the nature 
of the address varies. Something different is another 
idiom, of which a specimen has occurred, of unpleasant 
sound to an English ear. A German child does not say, 
my father, my mother, my brother, &c. but the father, the 
mother, the brother ; this, however, ceases with the earlier 
years. For the rest, there is a philosophical ground for a 
mature man’s speaking of his former self, under the third 
person, for his saying not ‘* £ did so and so,” but “the boy 
did,” inasmuch as there is no moral identity of the per- 
sons: they are not in any pscychological sense the same ; 
and here, perhaps, as in many other;cases, the real solution 
of the difficulty of telling, in’ what resides the zdentity, is to 
own, that no identity exists. 

In the year 1756, the renowned seven years’ war broke 
out, and the description of its indirect influence on the 
young Geethe’s character, then seven years old, commences 
the second book. We must pass over this, and over the 
account of a youthful society, of which he was a member, 
and of a tale called ‘* the New Paris,” which he produced 
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in it. It now appears, as it has remained in Geethe’s 
memory and imagination ever since; and is hardly, there- 
fore, to be considered as a fair specimen of his powers, at 
this very early age. ‘The aversion of his father to all 
poetry: that did not rhyme, and of course to Klopstock’s 
Messiah, which then appeared, furnished occasion to a 
laughable scene. A friend had lent the mother of Goethe 
a copy of the Messiah, and she and her children, carefully 
concealing the rhymless bard from the father’s knowledge, 
read it privately, with boundless delight. ‘ My mother 
kept the book concealed, and my sister and | getting it as 
often as we could, in our play hours, got into some corner to 
learn by heart the best passages, and particularly those of 
remarkable tenderness or vehemence. Porcia’s dream 
[the wife of Pilate] was a great favourite ; and we divided 
between us the wild and desperate dialogue, between Satan 
and Adramaleck, who was cast into the Red sea. The first 
part, as being the more vehement, came to me ; my sister 
undertook the other, as more pathetic. The alternate, 
horrible, but sonorous curses at length flowed glibly, and 
we seized every occasion to greet each other with these 
infernal salutations. One Saturday winter evening, the 
time at which the father shaved, that he might be dressed 
in season for church on Sunday morning, the barber was pre- 
sent, and in full lather, and we were silting on a bench, be- 
hind the stove. We began to murmur softly over our 
customary execrations. Adramaleck was to grasp Satan 
with his iron hands. My sister seized me violently, and 
began softly at first, but with rising passion : 


¢‘O save me! J implore thee, since thou wilt so, 
Monster, implore thee! dark rejected traitor ! 
Save me: I suffer an eternal death 

Of vengeance! Once with hot and cruel rage 

I hated thee ;—alas, I cannot now— 

And this itself is agony.’ 


“'Thus far was tolerable, but with a loud and tremendous 
voice, she cried out the following words: 


¢ Ah—I am crushed!’ 
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“ The honest barber was frightened, and turned the water 
from the shaving basin into the father’s bosom. A great 
sensation aud strict inquiry ensued, particularly in consider- 
ation of what might have been the disastrous consequen- 
ces, had the process of shaving been actually begun. To 
prevent all suspicion of wantonness, we confessed our Sa- 
tanick parts, and the disasters caused by the rhymeless 
hexameters was new ground for condemaing them to yet 
stricter banishment.” I. p 177—180. 

The year 1759, was memorable for Frankfort, by the forci- 
ble entry of the French army, not only offensive to the citi- 
zens, as an invasion of their privileges, and dangerous to 
them, as exposing them to a siege or bombardment from the 
allies, but irritating in a high de ‘gree, inasmuch as Freder- 
ick was very popular among them. An officer of high 
rank was quartered on Geethe’s father, and much interest- 
ing anecdote is related of him, which, however, we must 
omit. 

The young Geethe had early -learned Italian from his 
father, and took adv antage of the throng of Frenciimen, with 
which he was now surrounded, to acquire the F rench. 
The following, is an account of a sufficiently singular work 
for a boy of eleven. or (for the want of dates is very great, ) 
it may be twelve years old. “In due order, also, my 
father was desirous that the English should find its place 
among the other languages. Now | will own that it grew 
more and more oppressive to me, to have to find my task, 
now in this grammar, and then in that collection; now in 
one author, and anon in another; and to divide my atten- 
tion as mechanically, as the hours of my lessous. I there- 
fore pitched upon the idea of accomplishing all at once, 
and devised the plan of a romance of six or seven brothers 
and sisters, separated from each other in the world, and 
maintaining a correspondence, upon their respective situa- 
tions and feelings. The eldest brother was to give an ac- 
count in good German, of objects and events of all kinds 
upon a journey. The sister, in a mincing style, filled with 
stops and short sentences, was to answer, now him, and now 
her other brothers and sisters, upon domestick relations and 
affairs of the heart. One brother, a student in theology, 
Was to write a very stiff Latin, with the frequent addition of 
a Greek postscript. The English correspondence was natu- 
Vol. IV. No. 11. 29 
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rally to be assigned to another, established as a clerk ina 
Hamburg counting-house, while a fourth, in a similar situa- 
tion, in Marseilles, was to be entrusted with the French. 
The Italian was allotted to a fifth. a musician just fledged in 
ihe world; and the youngest, a sort of self-conceited chat- 
terbox, being anticipated in all the other languages, was 
obliged to take up with German Jewish, and put the others 
at their wits-end, by his calamitous hieroglyphicks. ‘To give 
a consistence to this curious fabrick, I studied out the geo- 
graphical peculiarities of the different countries, where my 
heroes were placed, and devised every thing to qualify this 
dry locality, which was appropriate to the character of the 
persons, and the business on which they were employed. 
Thus my exercises increased in size, my father was more 
and more pleased, and I sooner learned the limits of my 
own stock and promptness.” J. p. 286—88. 

The addition of the German Hebrew, the villanous jar- 
gon of the Jews in Germany and the north of Europe, 
seems to have been made in the pure wantonness of youth- 
ful invention, though doubtless suggested by the cumbrous 
abundance of this nation in Frankfort. Young Gethe soon 
found, that to write modern Hebrew. he must learn ancient, 
and thus to carry outa boyish jest, be found himself engaged 
ia the study ef another, and a difficult Janguage. An instruc- 
tor for the Hebrew, Doctor Albrecht, the aged rector of the 
Gymnasium, was engaged, and the work seriously begun. 
Our readers, perhaps, did net expect to be treated with a 
dissertation on the Hebrew points, from the author of the 
Sorrows of Werther. “ } found an alphabet,” says he, * cor- 
responding sufficiently with the Greek, and I already knew 
the names of most of the letters. All this, therefore, I 
mastered soon, and thought I should come presently to the 
reading. I was already aware that this was from right to 
left. But all at once, I was encountered by 2 new host of 
little signs and letters, an army of all manner of little points 
and lines, the alleged representatives of vowels; a matter 
of the more astonishment to me, as the great alphabet visi- 
bly contained some vewels, and the others appeared with 
equal certainty, only disguised under different names. 
was also tauglit, that the Jewish nation actually, during its 
national existence, contented itself with these latter vowels, 
and knew no other mode of reading or writing. Now my 
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heart was fixed upon the ancient commodious way ; but my 
old master pronounced somewhat severely, that the gram- 
mar, as once received, must be followed ; that to read with- 
out these points and marks, was a very hard thing, only to 
be achieved by the most learned men. I was, therefore, 
obliged to submit to the learning of these little marks, 
though the business grew constantly more and more intri- 
cate. At one time, some of the great original letters must 
lose their power, that their pigmy followers, forsooth, need 
not have been placed in vain. Again, they are to be only 
a light breathing, anon a guttural, more or less harsh, and 
ia third only a fulerum or prop. Finally, when one flat- 
tered himself that he had mastered them all, some, both of 
the great and little personages, would be made quiescent, 
till in the end, much was left to the eyes, and little for the 
lips.” L. p. 294—95. 

The reader will anticipate the result, that when to all 
these difficulties, were added those of the vulgar jargon, 
which was the original object, the young Goethe was soon 
disgusted. The lessons with his Hebrew master, passed 
off into an occasion of a pretty latitudinarian exegesis, on 
the part of the pupil. The whole account ends with a long 
and most remarkable abstract of the early history of the 
Jews, and the foundation of the Jewish religion, which, 
however interesting as a specimen of the mode of think- 
ing on these points prevalent among enlightened laymen in 
Germany, must be omitted here. The result of all, was 
an epick poem on the character and history of Joseph, 
which, when nicely copied, with the earlier productions of 
the precocious bard, into a neat quarto MS. was received 
by the father with great complacence, who encouraged his 
diligent and hopeful son, to present him such a volume 
every year. 

And now regularly commences the hizh fool’s holiday of 
life. We will not defraud the gentle reader of one word 
of the young Geethe’s first experiences in this blessed sea- 
son. Always ready with his pen for prose or poetry, he 
had accommodated his companious, with some occasional 
productions, at their request and particularly had allowed 
himself to join in practising upon the credulity of a young 
man, not personally known to him, in writing to him a po- 
etical epistle, as if from an enamoured fair, protesting her 
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passion. Afterwards, by the intervention of their com- 
mon friends, Geethe furnished the young man with an ap- 
propriate answer to this supposed epistle; which the lover 
found so apt and appropriate, as soon to grow convinced, 
by a remarkable seli-delusion already noticed, that be had 
written it himself. Upon the score of having rendered 
these services to the lover, Goethe was pressed to attend a 
meeting of a sort of combination of their common friends, at 
whose request he had done it. ‘* We came rather late to- 
gether; the supper was very frugal, the wine decent; as 
to the conversation, it seemed to have no other object than 
to quiz, the not very lively, young gentleman 5 who, after 
repeatedly reading my epistle, seemed almost convinced tat 
he had written tt himself. My natural goodnes- of disposi- 
tion allowed me to take but little pleasure in this wicked 
fraud ; and I soon grew tired of harping on the same string 

I should have infallibly passed a redioue evening, had hot 
an unexpected appearance filled me with new lite. At our 
arrival, we found the table neatly laid, and wine in plenty 
upon it. We were alone and without waiters. Finally, 
however, the wine failed, and some one called to the maid. 
Instead of the maid, a girl entered of uncommon, and, con- 
sidering the place where she was, of incredible beauty. 
‘What will you have, said she, bidding good evening 
with a smile, ‘the maid is sick and a-bed, can | do any thing 
for you ?’>——* The wine is out,’ said one, ‘if you could bring 
us aconple of tottles, 11 would be just the thing..—*‘ Do, 
Peggy,’ said another, ‘ ’tis but a step.’—* With all my heart,’ 
said she,—took a couple of empty bottles from the table, 
and hastened away. Her form behind. was. still finer 
than in front; her hat sat so neatly on her litle head, and 
her slender neck was placed with such charming sym- 
metry. upon her shoulders. Every thing seemed choice 
about her, and one was able the more calmly to follow her 
form, as the attention was no longer attracted and engrossed 
by the still faithful eye, and the lovely mouth. I protested 
to the compaay that they ought not to send her out alone, 
in the night; but they only laughed at me, and I was soon 
‘relieved by her re-appearance, for the wine shop was but 
across the street.—‘ Now take a seat with us. yourself,’ 
said one; this she did ; but alas! not near me. She drank a 
glass of wine to our health, and soon retired, advising us 
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not to stay very long, and above all, not to be loud, for 
that the mother wanted to go to bed. It was not her 
mother, but that of our host. The form of this girl followed 
me wherever I went: it was the first permanent impression, 
that had been made upon me by a female creature. As ] 
neither had, nor could make a pretence to see her at home, 
J soon sought her at church, and found out her place. The 
comfortably long Protestant ‘service allowed me full time 
to gaze upon her. In going out, I did not dare to speak to 
her, still less to accompany her, and I was happy enough 
to catch her eye, and a nod, in return for my reverence. 
But I was not long to be without an opportunity of seeing 
her. ‘The young man, whose poetical secretary I had be- 
come, was made to believe that the letter I had written in 
his name, to the young lady, whom he supposed had writ- 
ten to him, had been actually delivered to her, and his ex- 
pectation stretched to the highest pitch, that he should 
soon have an answer. ‘This too, | must prepare, and they 
besought me to command all my wit and skill, upon the oc- 
casion. In the hope of soon seeing my fair one again, I 
sat earnestly to work, and thought over every thing with 
which I should be delighted, if Peggy wrote it tome. I 
thought | succeeded so far in writing every thing suggested 
by her form, her mien, her manner, her character, that I 
could not suppress the wish, that it might be real, and I 
lost myself in eestasies at the thought, that something simi- 
lar from her might be addressed to me. I thus imposed 
upon myself, while I thought I was imposing upon the 
young man; and much pleasure and pain was reserved for 
me, from this source. After repeated inquiries, if I were 
ready, -I promised to make my appearance, and was punc- 
tual to the hour. One only of the set was there, Peggy 
sat spinning at the window, the mother was going in and 
out. The young man asked me to read it to him, and I 
did it; not without emotion, as I cast a look from my pa- 
per, at the pretty girl by the window; and thinking I dis- 
covered a little agitation in her air, a slight blush on her 
cheeks, I delivered with so much more vivacity, the senti- 
ments which, as I have said, I would gladly have heard 
from her. Her cousin, who often interrupted me with his 
applauses, begged me, at the end, to make a few altera- 
tions. ‘They were things, to be sure, which applied better 
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to Peggy than to the lady in question, who was of good 
family. rich, known and respected in the city. After the 
young man had proposed the corrections, and produced 
pen and ink to make them with, he left the room, upon 
some call abroad. I sat down to the table, with a great 
slate before me, and tried to make the alterations. I tried 
a long time, wrote and rubbed out again, and at last cried 
out impatiently, ‘it will not go.’ ‘So much the better,’ said 
the dear girl, with a firm tone, ‘] would not have it go. 
You ought not to have any thing to do with such a busi- 
ness.’ She left ber wheel, came to the table, and with 
great propriety and good humour, read me quite a lecture. 
‘You tuink the thing is a harmless joke; it is a joke, but 
not a harmiess one. [| have known many instances, in 
which our young friends have gotten into great trouble by 
these mischievous tricks.’ ‘ What shall I do,’ cried I, ‘ the 
letter is written, and they depend upon me to alter it ?’— 
‘Trust me,’ said she, ‘and do not alter it. Nay, take it back 
altogether, and go and try, by means of your friends, to 
get clear of the whole business. I will add a word also to 
them. For only see, a poor girl like me, dependent upon 
these relations, (who to be sure without doing any thing 
really bad, are always venturing upon one wild trick or 
another for the sake of sport or gain) I refused them to 
copy the first letter, and they were obliged to transcribe it 
themselves, as they will this, if nothing better is to be done. 
And you, a young man of a good family, rich and indepen- 
dent, why should you let yourself be made a fool of ia an 
affair, which can produce no good for you, and may much 
bad.’ It was fortunate for me that she spoke so much at 
once, for she usually mixed but little in the conversation. 
My prepossession increased incredibly. I was not master 
of myself. I answered, ‘I am not so independent as you 
think me; and what does it serve me to be rich, since I 
have not the most precious thing which I could wish.’— 
She had drawn my poetical epistle to her, and read it balf 
aloud, in the sweetest manner. ‘ That 3s pretty,’ said she, 
stopping at a little naiveté : ‘ pity it was not destined to a bet- 
ter purpose.’—‘ That indeed,’ I cried, ‘I wish with all my 
heart; how happy he must be, who receives from her, 
whom he loves withont bounds, such an assurance of her 
favour as this.’—* That indeed,’ said she, ‘ supposes much 
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—but many things are possible.—‘ For instance,’ continu- 
ed I, ‘if any one, who knew you, prized, honoured, adored 
you, were to lay a leaf, like that before you, and pressed 
it upon you with all earnestness, witb all heartiness and 
honesty, what would you do ?’—I pushed the leaf toward 
her, which she had already previously returned to me. 
She smiled, thought a moment, took the pen and signed it. 
[was wild with delight, sprung up, and would have em- 
braced her. ‘ Nay, not kiss,’ said she, ‘that’s so vulgar ; 
but love. if we can.’ I took the leaf and put it in my bo- 
som. * Nobody shall have it,’ said I—‘ the thing is settled— 
you have saved me.’ ‘ And now,’ said she, ‘complete the 
salvation, go, before the others come and put you in trou- 
ble and embarassment.’ I could not have torn myself from 
her, but she begged me so kindly, and pressed my right 
hand so affectionately between both of her’s, I was not far 
from tears. I thought her eyes were moist, I pressed my 
lips to her hand, and hastened away. Never have I expe- 
rienced such a tumult.”—lI. p. 394-404. 

For two or three days, he saw nothing of his companions. 
At last he met them upon a walk, and after a little good hu- 
moured reproach for his desertion, they told him they had hit 
upon a much better way, in which he might employ his tal- 
ent to their common pleasure, than in playing the old decep- 
tions ; and they proposed to him to write an epicedium and 
an epithalamium, upon a funeral and a marriage, that were 
about to take place, and for which they would be richly 
paid. Glad to be released so lightly from the first affair, 
Geethe willingly consented, especially when it was added, 
* vou have time till to-morrow evening, and the fee will not 
only pay our score now, but furnish us a merry evening 
to-morrow. So come to us, we will have it at home, for 
Peggy ought to enjoy it-too; she first made the suggestion. 
My joy was indescribable. On my way home, I complet- 
ed my elegy, wrote it out before I went to bed, and the 
next morning copied it nicely off. The day seemed to 
me, as if it would never bave an end, and it was scarce 
dusk, when I found myself in the small confined house, by 
the side of my dearest Peggy.” ‘The young persons of 
this society, who were of the middling or lower class, and 
lived by their dexterity and wits, now began each to ren- 
der an account of his resources, means, and prospects. 
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‘‘ The turn came to me, I was called upon for an account 
of my mode of life and prospects, and while I was collect- 
ing my thoughts, Pylades [a comrade, to whom this name 
is assigned] said, ‘ one thing-only, I insist upon, that you 
need not make too short work with us, that is, that you 
shall leave out of consideration the external advantages of 
your condition. So give us a story of what you would 
do if, at this momen!, you were thrown upon the world as 
you are. Peggy, who had kept on spinning till this mo- 
ment, came and placed herself, as usual at the end of the 
table. We had already drank several bottles, and I be- 
gan my imaginary biography in great glee. First then, said 
I, allow me to calculate upon retaining the custom, which 
you have gained me; for if you were to appropriate to me 
all the products of my occasional pieces, instead of mak- 
ing away with them tn this manner, it would amount to not 
a little. Excuse me also if I interfere in your trades: and I 
then related to them what I had observed in their pursuits, 
and of what I was myself at any rate capable. They had 
each estimated what they could earn in money, and I beg- 

ed them to help me in making out my account also. Peg- 
gy had hitherto listened with great attention, and in a posi- 
tion which was very becoming, whether she spoke or listened. 
She held, with both hands, her folded arms, and rested upon 
the edge o the table. She could sit so, a long time, with- 
out moving any thing but the head, which was never done, 
without a meaning, and motive. She had often put ina 
word, upon this or that, to help us out in our plans, when 
we were ata loss; and then again was still and quiet, as 
usual. I did not lose sight of her, and that I did not form 
and express my plan, without reference to her, will be easi- 
ly imagined. My passion for her gave what I said an air 
of possibility and truth, till I deceived myself for the mo- 
ment, thought myself, at the time, as insulated and help- 
less as my account pretended, but most happy, witial, 
in the prospect of possessing her as the partner of my for- 
tune. Pylades had brought his confession up to marriage, 
and it was the question, with the rest of us, whether we 
carried our plans so far. ‘ Upon this point,’ said I, ‘I am 
quite clear. I hold a wife to be indispensable to each of us, 
to take care and partake of that at home, which we gain 
abroad, by such notable means. I then drew the picture 
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of a spouse such as I wished, and it would have been a 
wonder, indeed, if it had not been Peggy’s image. The 
epicedium was expended, and the products of the epi- 
thalamium were now to be enjoyed.  [ got over all my 
anxiety and care, and as there were many of the family 
acquaintance, whom I was in the habit of visiting, 1 was 
able, without difliculty, to conceai the real place, where I 
spent mny evenings to see and be near the dear girl who had 
become a necessary condition of my being. She, too, had 
accustomed herself, in like tnanner, to me, and we met 
almost every day, as if it could not but be so. Pylades 
also had brought his fair to the house, and these two passed 
many an evening with us. Considering themselves as be- 
trothed to each other, however distant their prospects, they 
did not suppress their mutual tenderness. But Peggy’s 
conduct to me was calculated only to keep me at a distance. 
She gave her hand to no one, accordingly not to me; no 
one touched her. Ouly she would often seat herself by 
me, particularly when I wrote, or read aloud; and then 
she would put her arm familiarly upon my shoulder, and 
look over: did I attempt, however, a similar freedom, she 
immediately withdrew, and did not come soon again. This 
position however she repeated often, which, though like all 
her gestures and movements, very uniforin, was still ever 
alike becoming, beautiful, and charming. I never saw her 
carry this mark of confidence further with any one.” 
J. p. 408—416. 

But we must break our promise of not defrauding the 
gentle reader of any portion of these experiences. Much 
more follows, in the same strain, which we must omit. Nor 
will we, by any abstract, do injustice to the full and busy 
eloquence, with which, in the same chapter, the coronation 
of Joseph II is described. ‘Tumultuous and confused as 
the scene must be, pomp on pomp, pageant after pageant, 
and all the gorgeous show of the holy Roman empire gath- 
ered within the walls of one city, yet with a distinct and 
glowing pencil it is all set before us, and we seem to wit- 
ness the gallant spectacles, as they succeed one another on 
the stage. One anecdote we cannot forbear. ‘ On the 
2Ist of March, the Elector of Mentz made his formal entrv, 
Now commenced the cannonade, with which we were deaf- 
ened. This was an important occasion, in the ceremonial 
Vol. IV. No. 11. 30 
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succession. Hitherto, all those whose entry we had wit- 
nessed, however high, were yet secondary. But here was 
a sovereign, an independent prince, the first after the empe- 
ror, introduced and attended, with a suit worthy of his 
rank. Of the pomp of his entry, I might relate much, but 
fi shall revert to it upon a future occasion, which the reader 
4 will not easily guess.* The same day, came Lavater, on 
his way homeward from Berlin, and in passing through 
Frankfort, he witnessed the show. Although worldly forms 
like this had not the smallest value for him, still this pro- 
cession, with all its pomp and accompaniment, seems to have 
made a distinct impression upon bis busy, lively imagination. 
For several years after, as this great but singular man show- 
ed me a poetical paraphrase, | think of the Revelation of 
St. Jolin, | found the entrance of Antichrist, step for step, 
form for form, circumstance for circumstance, copied from 
the entrance of the Elector of Mentz into Frankfort, even 
to the tasse's on the heads of the cream coloured horses.’’ 
p. 439, 440. 

Nothing can exceed the vivacity of the description of the 
Coronation, though inferiour to a separate piece, in which 
Geethe has, in like manner, caught and sketched the flitting 
forms of the Roman Carnival ; a piece, that, for the skill 
with which the simultaneous parts of so various and throng- 
ing a scene, though necessarily described in succession, are 
yet apparently offered to the reader’s imagination, as to the 
spectator’s eye, at once, and sull without being confounded 
with each other, is really without a parallel. As to the 
coronation of Joseph I], pompous as the show was, ove 
sees, even from the incidental allusions to that of the hus- 
band of Maria Theresa, how much more gallant and enthu- 
siastick that must have been: and the reader sympathizes 
with the fervid interest which burst in acclamations from 
the multitude, as the empress, to hail her imperial spouse, 
waved her handkerchief from the balcony, while he passed 
before her, and saluted him with a vivat, that was echoed 
from throng to throng, throughout the people. ‘The pomp 
of the present coronation day closed with the illuminations 
of the evening. ‘1 was to celebrate this brilliant evening, 
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much to my content, for I had agreed with Peggy, Pylades, 
and the rest, to meet them at an appointed hour. The 
city was already lighted in every part, as I met my beloved. 
I gave Peggy my arm, we marched from quarter to quarter, 
and were very happy together. The cousins of Peggy, at 
first, were with us, but lost us in the crowd.—The rest of 
us Walked in pairs the evening, up and down, and |, by the 
side of Peggy ; and surrounded by the trees, hung with 
Jamops like day, felt myself actually in those happy elysian 
fields, where one breaks the crystal vases sparkling with 
wine, from the trees, and shakes down the fruits, which 
change at pleasure into a banquet. This want we began 
to feel, and led by Pylades, we entered a very neat refec- 
tory: and finding no other guests there, for all were in the 
streets, we were so much the better pleased to stay, and 
passed the greater part of the night most cheerfully and 
happily in the consciousness of friendship, love, aud passion. 
As I had waited upon Peggy to her door, she kissed me on 
the forehead. It was the first and last time ; for | never 
saw her again.” I. p. 494-99. 

Some of the members of the society mentioned above, 
alike unknown to Goethe, and- several others, were engag- 
ed in forgeries and frauds, of no venial nature; the ma- 
gistracy took up the inatter, Goethe, as the grandson of the 
Mayor, was exposed to particular reprehension, though 
his innocence of any thing more than thoughtle«sness 
and bovish mischievousness was evinced ; and Peggy, 
after demeaning herself, with great decorum, upon her 
examination, was permitted, at her request, to leave the 
city. The youthful lover was long in the horrours of 
despairing affection, unknowing the condition of his be- 
loved, and unsuccessful in his efforts to learn it. He is soon, 
however, happily cured at once of his despair and love, 
by being informed that Peggy, on her examination, had 
protested that her feelings and deportment to him, had al- 
ways been those of an elder sister to a younger brother, and 
that she had ever regarded him and counselled him as a 
child. This touched our magnanimous hero’s pride ; he 
soon took to eating and drinking, those vulgar habits of com- 
mon men, left off the practice of weeping all night, an indif- 
ferent substitute for sleeping, and was himself again. The 
time for his resorting to a University approached. His 
education, though irregular, had, by his father’s constant 
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236 Gethe’s Life by himself. | Jan. 
and personal diligesce, his own facilty, and the intercourse 
he had enjoyed with ingenious men, ded him over an extent 
of ground to which only a genius like his could be trusted, 
and at the age of seventeen, he departed for the University 
at Leipsic, to study law. ‘To study law, ostensibly and in 
his father’s.inteution, but according to a dutiful and secret 
resolution of his own, to devote himself to the languages, to 
antiquities, to philosophy, and the allied departments. It 
was his wish to have gone to -Ealtingen, where Michaelis 
and Heyne possessed his entire confidence, but his father 
would not permit it. 

Upon arrival at Leipsic, he presented his letters of in- 
troduction, the principal of which was to Behme, a profes- 
sor of law and a bigoted enemy of the sciences, to which 
Geihe had determined to devote himself. He was suffi- 
ciently scandalized at the young student’s avowal of an 
intention to pursue a course contrary to his father’s wish, 
and entirely opposed to his own tastes and prejudices. A 
severe lecture was the answer with which he repaid the 
young stranger’s confidence. He however represented the 
case with so much authority and force, and his wife, after- 
wards, with so much persuasion and kindness, that Goethe 
was persuaded to give up his undutiful plan. He was to 
attend the lectures on philosophy, law, history, and the 
institutes, though he still insisted upon’ hearing Gellert’s 
literary history, and frequenting his exercises in the prac- 
tice of German composition. ‘I attended my colleges,* at 
first, with diligence and fidelity ; but could get no light 
from the philosophy. It seemed to me very strange, in 
the logick, that I must so separate, disunite, and disjoint 
the various operations of the mind, which I had employed 
with the greatest ease, from my youth up, ion order to get 
an insight into their right use. Of things in general, of God, 
of the world, I thought | knew about as much as my mas- 
ter, and the business seemed to me to stick sadly, in more 
than one spot. But all went on pretty well, till about 
Shrove ‘Tuesday, when, at a pastry cook-shop in the 
neighbourhood of Professor Winkler, and precisely at the 


* Collegium is the word, by which a lecture or course of lectures 
is designated in the German Universities. ** Michaelis critical college 
upon the three most important psalms,” is the title of a well known 
exegetical work. 
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hour his college began, sueh noble pies came smoking from 
the pan, that we were tardy at the lecture ; and our notes 
grew thinner and thinner, tll by spring time they melted 
quite away, with the snow, and disappeared. It was not 
much better with my law colleges, for | already knew just 
about as much as our teacher thought proper to trust us 
with. ‘The obstinate diligence with which I began to take 
my notes, was soon wearied, for I found it tedious to write 
off that again, which I had already, with my father, either 
as question or answer, learnt by heart.” JI. p. 79 

‘lo this growing discontent with his studies, was added 
the ridicule to which he was exposed for bis dress, of which 
he had brought from home a large stock, manufactured by 
a house tailor, who, according to one of his father’s eco- 
nonical plans, was at the same time bouse servant. Being 
made up by such skilful hands, according to the father’s 
antique models and taste, his coats cut but an indifferent 
figure, in the fashionable circles of Letpsic. Add to this 
his figurative provincial dialect, which wounded the ears of 
the purists, and we have sources enough of uneasiness for 
one so predisposed, in the praiseworthy practice of self- 
tormenting, as our hero. His mind was. moreover, distract- 
ed by the conflict of opinion and taste, which he discovered 
in the masters of the publick sentiment. “ ‘This uncer- 
tainty of taste and judgmeut rendered me daily more and 
more uneasy, till | grew desperate. Thad brought with 
me the best of my youthful productions, partly as | thought 
to get some credit by them, partly the better to ascertain 
my progress. But] found myself in the painful condition, 
in which a man is placed, w ho is obliged. by a total change 
of feeling, to forswear what he has hitherto approved and 
loved. After some time, aud many a struggle, I formed 
such a contemptible opinion of all my hedias as well those 
completed as begun, that [threw them one day altogether, 
poetry and prose, plans, sketches, and drafts, into the 
kitchen fire ; and by the smoke with which they filled the 
house, threw our good old landlady into no small conster- 

nation.” I. p. 101, 102. 

Upon this, follows a very interesting sketch of the state 
of German literature, at that time, with remarks and criti- 
cisms on the leading literary characters of the day, and the 
manner in which his mind was affected by these produc- 
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tious. Our limits do not admit an adequate sketch of this 
instructive part of the book. Among the anecdotes, that 
occur here, is the following of Gottsched, who fills so pro- 
minent a place in the German literary bistory of that pe- 
riod. ‘¢} cannot omit our visit to Gottsched. He lodged 
very respectably, on the first floor of the golden bear, 
where. the elder Breitkopft, in acknowledgment of the profit, 
which as bookseller be had derived from the writings and 
translations of Gottsched, bad given him a dwelling for life. 
We were announced. The servant led us into a large 
room, and said his master would come immediately. 
Whether we mistook some gesture made by the servant, 
or how it was, I cannot say, but we thought he motioned 
us into the adioining room. We entered, and at a curious 
juncture, for, in the same moment, entered Gottsched, a 
tall, broad, gigantick man, in a study-gown of green dainask, 
lined with red taffeta, his monstrous head bald, and without 
a covering. ‘This was soon provided for: the servant 
sprang forward, with an enormous flowing wig, of which the 
curls fell to the elbows, and reached, with terrified gesture, 
the capital ornament to his master. Gottsched, without 
appearing in the least discomposed, took the wig with his 
Jeft hand, from the servant, swung it, with great dexterity, 
upon his head, bestowing, at the same time with his right, 
such a box on the ear, upon the poor fellow, that he stag- 
gered out of the room, as they do in the comedies on the 
stage, while the venerable patriarch, with perfect gravity, 
pressed us to sit, and supported a long conversation with 
great propriety.” II. p. 129,130. 

The remarks commencing p. 144, upon the subject of 
the state and progress of theology, at that period, are very 
jmportant. ‘The state of feeling they discover evinces 
the operation of a good heart on a good education. The 
reader will not finish these volumes, without exclaiming si 
sic omnta. The commencement of a national Jiterary 
spirit in Germany, after the seven years’ war, and excited 
by the animating theme, though unfortunately wanting the 
fostering patronage of Frederick the Great, forms another 
topick im this chapter, and one sees how deeply all these 
creat signs of the times were impressed on the mind of 
Goethe. Besides this, we are made acquainted with some 
more personal concerns ; a new passion, soon terminated 
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by his importunate and affected jealousy of the beloved, 
who was wearied into affording a foundation for complaints, 
which were made at first without any, and the relief which 
he sought, from the wounds he suffered in his pride and 
feelings, by writing a play upon the subject. li was called 
the ** Lover’s Humours,” and is the earliest dramatick 
production of Gethe extent. Upon occasion of the reli- 
gious advice, received by him from Gellert, and the inquiry 
made whether he was regular in his approach to the com- 
munion-table, the following remarks oecur upon the subject 
of the sacraments of the protestant church, which, as tiey 
have excited much attention, and been replied to in a for- 
mal work in Germany, we lay before our readers. “ In 
moral and religious, as well as in physical and civil con- 
ceras, men do not willingly act, as one may say, extem- 
pore ; they require a succession resulting in a habit. ‘They 
do not like to regard that, which they are bid to cherisis 
or to perform, as single, disjointed. ‘To repeat a thing 
willingly, they must not have become disused to it. If the 
protestant worship be discovered, upon the whole, to want 
fulness, the defect, when we come to particulars, will be 
found to lie in the want of sacraments. The Protestant 
has too few, has but one, in which he takes an active part, 
the supper: for he is only a witness, when baptism is ac- 
ministered to others, and is not of course, himself improved 
by it. The sacraments are the sublime of religion, the 
sensible symbol of an extraordinary divine favour and 
grace. In the supper, earthly lips are to taste an incorpo- 
rate divine being, and under the form of an earthly nourish- 
ment, imbibe an heavenly one. ‘This is the spirit of this 
sacrament, in all christian churches, however they may 
differ, in the degree to which they admit a mysterious 
statement of it, or in the extent to which they accommodate 
itto reason. It is ever, and with all, a great and holy ac- 
tion, which, by its reality, offers itself as a substitute for 
that, possible or impossible, which the soul is alike unable 
to reach or dispense with. But such a sacrament ought not 
to stand alone. No christian can partake it, with the true 
joy for which it was given, if the symbolical sacramentsJ 
feeling be not nourished in him. He must be accustomed 
to regard the inward religion of the heart and the outward 
religion of the church as one, as the great universal sacra- 
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ment, which is divided into so many subordinate ones, im- 
parting to them all its own sanctity, incorruptibility, eter- 
nity.—A youthful pair give each other the hand, not for a 
passing salutation, or the dance, but the priest pronounces 
his blessing over them, and the bond is indissoluble. No 
long ime, and these two bring to the threshold of the altar 
an image of themselves, it is purified with holy water, and tn- 
corporated so intimately with the cburch, that nothing but 
the most enormous declension can forfeit it this privilege. 
Earthly things are learned by the child, in the practice of 
life, and heavenly must be taught him. Does i: appear, on 
examination, that this has been thoroughly done, itis hence- 
forth received into the bosom of the church, as an actual 
member, a real and voluntary conlessor. Nor is this done 
without external tokens of the important action. Now. is 
he a decisive christian, now he knows the advantages, now 
too the duties of this vocation. Mean time, as man, much 
that is remarkable has been occurring to him 3 by precept 
and penalty, he has learned the critical state of his soul ; 
while henceforth, as Christian, he is taught the native skill 
of precept and transgression, but the penalty is not de- 
nounced. Here now in the distraction, into which he is 
ready to fall, through the conflict of the natural impulses 
and religious dictates, an admirable resort is afforded, in 
confiding his actions or his neglect, his transgressions or his 
doubts, to some fit person thereto ordained, who shall calm, 
admonish, or strengthen ; or, by punishments, also symbo- 
lical discipline, and finally render him blessed, by fully 
wiping out bis guilt, and presenting him pure and unchang- 
ed, the tablets of his humanity again. Thus prepared, pu- 
rifed, and collected, by many sacramental actions, dividing 
themselves each, as more particularly regarded, into other 
subordinate sacraments, he kneels to receive the host: and 
that the mystery of this act may be still more elevated, he 
sees the cup only at a distance, and is taught that this is no 
common meat and drink to satisfy, but a heavenly food, 
which makes a thirst for heavenly drink.—But it stops not 
here, for the youth or man. Though in human relations, 
we assume to act for ourselves, yet, even here, knowledge, 
reason, character are not always adequate for us; and ‘in 
heavenly relations we learn out. The superior feeling in 
us, which of itself oftea seems ill at home in our bosoms, is 
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so often in conflict with external circumstances, that our 
own resources are inadequate for our counsel, comfort, and 
aid. or this too the standing remedy is provided, and a 
pious, discerning man ordained to watch over us for our 
lives, to lead back the wandering, and sustain the dis- 
tressed. And that, which has thus been tried through the 
course of life, is to exert, with tenfold vigour, its salutary 
powers at the gates of death. After a familiarity and_inti- 
macy of habit, from his youth upward, the sinking man 
partakes with fervour the symbolical significant assurances, 
and then, where every earthly guarantee fails him, a hea- 
venly one interposes and promises him a biessed eternity. 
He feels a clear assurance, that neither hostile element or 
evil spirit can prevent him from investing himself in a glo- 
rified body, to partake, ir imimediate relation to the Deity, 
the infinite blessedness that emanates from him. Finaily, 
that the whole man may be sanctified. his feet are anointed 
and blest. They are to acquire, even in the possibility of 
recovery, a reluctance to tread this earthly, hard, impene- 
trable soil. A wondrous swiftness is to be communicated 
to them to mount above this sphere to which they have 
hitherto been drawn. And thus, by a bright series of 
equally hely actions, whose beauty we have but just touch- 
ed, the cradle and the grave, how near or distant soever 
they may be, are brought into contact and union. But 
those spiritual wonders spring, not like fruits, from the 
natural soil; there they can neither be sown, planted, nor 
reared. ‘They must be prayed over from another 1 region ; 
and this is not to be done at all times. or by every body. 
Here, then, we receive the perfection of these symbols from 
ancient pious traditions. We hear that a man, favoured 
from on high above others, may become blessed and holy. 
But that this may appear no mere natural gift, this great 
and responsible grace must be transferred from one author- 
ized person to another, and the greatest good man can de- 
sire, atthe same time that he cannot acquire it of himself, 
is preserved and perpetuated on earth ina spiritual suc- 
cession. The consecration of the priesthood unites all 
that is necessary to the efficacy of those holy acts by 
which the multitude is profited, without a necessity of tak- 
ing any more active part, than that of faith and implicit 
credence. And in this manner, in the order of his prede- 
Vol. TV. No. 11. 3] 
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cessors and followers, in the circle of the fellow-anointed, 
the representative of the Supreme, appears the priest, the 
man exalted, as it is not him, but his office we reverence, 
not his instance to which we kneel, but the blessing which 
he imparts, which descends the holier, the more immediately 
from heaven, as it is not to be weakened by the sinfulness 
or wickedness of the instrument, through which it comes 
down. How is this genuine spiritual union split up, by 
Protestantism, which declares a part of the above mention- 
ed sacraments to be apochryphal, and a few only canonical; 
and how can we be prepared by those which it pronounces 
to be indifferent, for those which it allows to be high and 
holy?” IU. p. 179—188. 

We know not how this may please the reader, supposing 
he understand it all, for we do not profess to comprehend it 
ourselves; but for our own parts, we hold the poets to be 
but poor theologians ; and we are not much more offended 
by the decisive attacks of professed infidels, than by such 
treacherous theorising of those who really care nothiog about 
Protestantism or Catholicism, and make a show of fanciful 
comparisons of them for the mere purposes of taste or wit. 
The reader may find in the course of this volume, a de- 
tailed statement of Goethe’s conception, at a little later 
period of the person of God, which, though it may pass for 
tolerable Platonism of the beathen school, we confess is. 
very little to our taste While for a practical view of the 
sanctity and purity of the poet’s conceptions of the divine 
character, he may consult the introduction to Faust. 

The miscellaneous nature of the remainder of this and the 
following chapter, prevents us from giving a connected view 
of them. They contain the accounts of several persons 
with whom Geethe, at this period of his University life, as- 
sociated ; and the quantity of time which he spent with 
them, makes it a problem, what he could have left for 
study. After an account of his attention to drawing and 
interesting anecdotes of the art, and of subjects connected 
with it, the most important of which are those which refer 
to Winkleman, we hear of a journey made by Geethe, to 
Dresden, for the sole purpose of seeing the gallery of 
paintings there. The most singular circumstance of this 
visit is the lodgings he took in consequence of an aversion 
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to taverns, which he professes to be constitutional, and 
even hereditary. In consequence of this aversion he took 
from a fellow student a letter of recommendation to a sort 
of philosophical cobler, very much like the one described 
in the Citizen of the World, and took up his abode with 
him. He concealed the purpose of his visit from his friends 
in Leipsic and when he returned, they would not believe 
that he had been on a mere expedition of taste to Dresden. 
Upon occasion of having an engraver for a fellow lodger, 
Geethe turned his hand himself to the tool, and etched 
several small things, from which impressions were taken. 
But these and all his other labours were interrupted, by 
a violent and dangerous illness which threatened his life. 
His recovery was slow and tedious, his situation still pre- 
carious, and his disorder left him with a painful increasing 
tumour in the throat. In this condition, he completed his 
course at Leipsic, and returned to Frankfort 1768, nine- 
teen years old. His father was sufficiently disappointed 
at his sickly corporeal aspect, and the irregularity with 
which he had pursued the cultivation of his mind. But he 
was to be a witness of yet greater extravagances. After 
recovering from another severe fit of illness, the young 
adept applied himself diligently to Alchemy, and spent no 
little time, in connexion with a pious gentlewoman, in 
studying Paracelsus and distilling the Elixir Vite. We 
see in Faust the traces of these studies. 

‘It had alwaws been the plan of Geethe’s father, that his 
son should finish his education, and take his degree at a 
second University. A general want of complacence be- 
tween them, at the young man’s backwardness in his juris- 
tical studies, and particular conflicts of opinion hastened 
his departure for Strasburg. Here it was his purpose to 
devote himself diligently to the law that he might as soon 
as possible pass the examination. He commenced his law 
colleges, but the party of students with which he dined 
were students of medicine; the conversation was upon 
these topicks, and the second term of his residence at 
Strasburg, he added to the legal, the chymical and anatomi- 
cal courses. His natural taste for the arts found nourish- 
ment in the famous Minister in this city, upon which some 
architectural reflections are communicated.” I. p. 209. 
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In these he vindicates to the Germans the honour of the 
invention of the Gothick. Nor will we deny the gentle 
reader, whom we have left without comfort so many dull 
peges, a sketch of a curious dancing school anecdote. 
Geethe, being advised by his friends, to p»epare himself 
for the winter campaign, by a regular course of Waltzing, 
attended a dancing master for this purpose. ‘The master, 
a Frenchman, had two daughters, the eldest of our hero’s 
age, who used to be present and to aid him in practising 
their father’s lessons, a kindness which he repaid, by whil- 
ing away a half hour with them, in talking or reading, after 
the lesson was over. One day the elder ‘only Was present, 
who was net the one upon whom Geethe looked with the 


fondest eyes. Upon his inquiring where her sister was, he 


was informed that she was consulting a fortune-teller, with 
respect to an absent lover, and the conclusion of some con- 
versation between the elder sister and the young gentle- 
man, (who is given by the lady to understand, that nobody 
can decide her own fortune so well as he,) is, that they also 
will go in and consult the fortune-teller. The elder sister 
is scon informed, for her comfort, that she is in love, that 
she is not beloved, and that a third person stands in her 
way. Asecond and third trial make the matter worse and 
worse, and the poor girl bursts into tears and runs from the 
room, to the embarrassment of our hero, whose love for the 
younger prompts him to stay where he is, while compas- 
sion seems to bid him to go comfort the grieving. Ven- 
turing the third day to school again, he met “only the 
younger with her father, and she danced with him with 
unusual spirit and satisfaction. On his inquiring after her 
sister, he was informed, that she had kept her bed, and, 
moreover, that she charged her sickness to the effect of his 
faithlessness upon her heart. “ ‘I have nothing to reproach 
myself with,’ cried I; I have never discovered any 
attachment to her. Nobody knows this so well as you.’ 
Emilia smiled and said, ‘1 understand you; but if we do 
not act with prudence and resolution, we shall all three 
become embarrassed. What will you say, when I ask you 
to discontinue your attendance on my father. He says, 
already, he cannot answer it to his conscience to take your 
money longer, without you mean to learn dancing as a pro- 
fession ; you have learned already every thing required by 
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a young gentleman in life.” ‘And you advise me, Emilia, 
to avoid your house,’ replied I. * Yes,’ said she, ‘ though not 
on my own account—hear me. After you were gone, the 
other day, I had the cards cut for you, and each time, the 
result was more and more decisive. You were surrounded 
by all that is good and pleasant, with friends and great 
lords. and had abundance of money. ‘The women were 
out of sight, my poor sister was the farthest off, another 
came nearer and nearer, but not to your side, for a third 
interposed. - will own to you, | understood myself 
by the second, and, after this confession, you will not 
think my advice ill- timed. I have promised my heart and 
hand to a distant friend, and, till now, I loved him beyond 
any thing; but it is possible that your presence might 
affect me more than it has hitherto done ; and what a situa- 
tion you would be in between two sisters, the one of whom 
would be made unhappy by your indifference, the other 
by your inclination, and all to no purpose, and for a short 
time. For if we had not known, already, who you are, 
and what are your expectations, the cards would have 
informed me. So farewell,’ said she, and reached me her 
hand. I hesitated. ‘Now,’ said she, leading me to the 
door, ‘that it may really be the last time that we see each 
other, take what ] should not otherwise give.’ She fell 
upon my neck and kissed me in the tenderest manner. At 
this moment a door flew open, and _ her sister burst into the 
room, in a light but decorous night-dress. ‘ You shall not 
alone bid him good bye,’ said she. Emilia, upon this, let 
me go, and Lucinda seized me, drew me to her, and press- 
ed her dark locks to my cheek, and thus | was indeed in 
the dilemma betwen the two sisters, which Emilia had just 
prophesied. Lucinda let me go, and looked earnestly in 
my face. I tried to take her hand and say something kind 
to her; but she turned away, walked violently up and 
down the room, and threw herself fina!ly upon the sofa. 
Emilia went to her, but was repulsed, and a scene ensued 
which it is distressing even now to recall, and which, though 
in reality it contained nothing theatrical, but was quite in 
character for a lively French girl, could still be done jus- 
tice to in the repetition, only by an actress of talents and 
sensibility. She heaped her sister with a thousand re- 
proaches. ‘4t is not the first heart in love with me, which 
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you have stolen from me,’ she cried. ‘It was so with 
the absent one, who at last promised himself to you before 
eyes; I was obliged to’ see it, to bear it; nobody 
knows, but I, the floods of tears it cost me. And now you 
have taken this one from me, without letting that go; how 
many would you have at once? Iam open and good 
natured. Every one thinks he knows me at once, and may 
neglect me; you are reserved and still, and the folks think 
there are great things concealed. But there is nothing but 
a cold selfish heart, that would sacrifice every thing to itself. 
Nobody knows this, because you keep it deep hidden in 
your bosom; and my own warm, true heart, which I wear 
as open as my face, is also as little known.’ Emilia said 
nothing, but sat still by her sister, who grew warmer as she 
spoke, and at length betrayed some things, not for me to 
hear. Emilia upon this, who tried to appease her sister, 
made me a sign behind her back, to go; but as jealousy 
and suspicion have a thousand eyes, Lucinda appeared to 
have remarked it. She rose and hastened to me, but not 
with violence. She stood before me, and seemed to be 
thinking of something. At length she said, ‘I know I have 
lost you; I make no further claim upon you. But you 
shall not have him, sister.’ Saying these words, she 
seized me by the head, fastening her hands into my curls, 
and drawing my face to her, kissed me repeatedly on the 
mouth. ‘ Now,’ cried she ‘dread my curse! Wo upon 
wo, for ever and ever, on her, who shall next touch those 
lips:—touch them again, if you dare, heaven hears me 
now; and you, Sir, quick, quick away.’” II. p. 437—444. 
After some passing allusions to the state of German 
etry at this lime, and a glowing description of the sub- 
ject of Klopstock’s Messiah. with curious remarks upon 
Klopstock himself, we are introduced to the aequaiutance 
of one of the most distinguished writers and philosophical 
theologians, which adorned Germany in the last century. 
This is Herder, then the companion of the Prinee of 
Holstein-Kutin in a journey to Strasburg. But a few years 
older than Goethe, Herder had already made himself a 
great name in Germany, was regarded with great deference 
by Goethe, and appears to have had uncontrolled influence 
over bis mind; an influenee which, if we judge from the 
anecdotes communicated in this volume, he occasionally 
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exerted with sufficient ostentation of superiority. It is the 
commencement of their intercourse only, with which this 
work makes us acquainted, and the reader may be curious 
to know something further of Herder. He was invited to 
Biickeburg by the Count of Buckeburg, so famous for his 
services in the employment of the King, of Portugal, 
toward the end of the seven years’ war.* After he had 
been several years established there, and acquired a repu- 
tation of the first order throughout Germany, a vacancy 
occurred in the theological faculty at Gottingen, and Herder 
was proposed to fill it. ‘The nomination was universally 
popular, and was sent, by the regency at Hanover to Lon- 
don, for the king’s approbation. This approbation is, in 
general, a mere form; the case of Herder is the only one 
where it was not. A certain obscure individual, a German 
chaplain of the king, succeeded in convincing his Majesty 
that Herder was a pestilent heretick, and, to the consterna- 
tion of all, the nomination was rejected. Herder, mean- 
time had resigned his place at Buckeburg, and was thus 
left in the most mortifying manner, without a station or a 
livelihood. He thus remained a year, when fortunately a 
vacancy occurred in Weimar, his friend Goethe had mean- 
time become a great man, and possessed the confidence of 
the duke, and he had the satisfaction of procuring his 


* He wasaman (says Archenholz, in his history of the seven 
years’ war) born to be a commander, of an original Character, uni- 
versal knowledge, and skill in enginery, acknowledged thronghout 
Europe. In his own dominions, he had built a singular fortress, called 
Wilhelmstein, in the midst of a lake, where he had not a foot of 
land to begin upon. Like Marshal Saxe, he was endowed by nature 
with great corporeal strength, and had accustomed himself from his 
youth, to all sorts of fatigue. He sprang the widest ditches, and 
made the longest journeys on foot. Even while commanding gene- 
ral, he lived as a common soldier, never undressed himself, in the 
course of a siege, permitted his beard to grow, passed the nights in 
the trenches, and slept upon the earth. On horse-back, he swam 
the widest rivers, and leaped the highest hedges. So great was his 
insensibility to danger, and so great was his confidence in the artil- 
lerists trained by him, that in the year 1759, upon the birth day of 
the king of Prussia, he gave a feast to his officers, and ordered his 
engineers, who were firing salvos, to load with balls, and fire at the 
flag, which was waving over his tent. ‘The king of Portugal, for his 
services in orgabizing his army, gave him the title of Altezza, 
an Order, 100,000 Crusados, and eight gold cannon, each weighing 
thirty pounds, on silver carriages. The Count had the cannon melt- 
ed down into money. 
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friend an honourable and comfortable post. There are few 
persons, who operated more decisively on the spirit of the 
last generation in Germany, than Herder. 

But to return to the work before us. Goethe devoted 
himself to Herder, and imbibed from him the strongest 
sentiment of attachment to the German literature, which 
had hitherto filled but a disproportioned share of his atten- 
tion and time. He received from him connected criticisms 
upon the progress of the language and the public taste ; 
in the last years, was weaned by him, and somewhat rudely, 
of many of his former favourite opinions and prepossessions, 
and from this tme, perhaps, may be dated the coimmence- 
ment of that course which Goethe has pursued, till he has 
lived to find himself exalted far above his celebrated mas- 
ter, and quoted not only as the perfection of the actual 
German literature, but as the beau ideal of the possible. 
Among the other subjects, however, to which Herder call- 
ed his friend’s attention, was that of English literature. 
Swift was his favourite, though there is litle similarity in 
their manner. Next to Swift, Herder appears to have been 
fond of Goldsmith, aud much is said. in this part of the 
work which we are reviewing, of the Vicar of Wakefield, 
which Herder introduced to their acquaintance. ‘They 
read it in a German translation, and Geethe pronounces it 
one of the best novels ever written. The value of the 
translation we do not know; few books can suffer more 
than this, in an ordinary one; and it is evident that Geethe 
has mistaken the tone of the work. It seems to have 
escaped him, that almost every personage in it, that is not 
wicked, is ridiculous; and that it is Goldsmith’s object to 
paint nature as it is, and not to write an elegant fiction. 
Natural, alas, it is to the life; but the Vicar, his wife, and 
his children have nothing but a negative innocence to com- 
pensate for weakness, for imprudence, and want of every 
species of elevation of character. The Vicar, so far from 
being a model of a country minister, has no single quality 
requisite to direct his piety and benevolence in their opera- 
tion on others; the wife is a very weak and silly woman, 
and the daughters have none of that dignity which renders 
female innocence and beauty respectable. All this is 
copied from nature; and that the Vicar of Wakefield is 
read more than any other novel is the proof; but it is any 
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thing rather than a model proposed for itnitation in life, and 
no person, perhaps, reads this inimitable book, without wish- 
ing that the author could have found the materials for 
another, in which he should haye given more manliness to 
the virtues of one sex, and more dignity and delicacy to 
those of the other. Could the good-natured, but perpetual, 
and finally disheartening irony of Goldsmith, have been com- 
bined with the more cheerful philosophy of Miss Edge- 
worth ; could we have exchanged Olivia or Sophia simmer- 
ing a wash against Sunday, for Simple Susan, preparing 
her mother’s marigold-broth, we protest, we think virtue 
would have gained more than nature would have lost. So 
powerful was the effect of the Vicar of Wakefield on the 
mind of Geethe, that he made an effort, in conjunction with 
a fellow student at Strasburg, to witness something like it 
in real life. His friend, accordingly, carried him to the 
house of a country pastor, in the neighbourhood of Stras- 
burg, in a beautiful village on the banks of the Rhine. 
The family consisted of the minister, his wife, two daugh- 
ters, and a son, who are represented the counterparts of the 
Vicar, and his spouse, Olivia, Sophia, and Moses. ‘The 
account of their introduction, and of the progress of 
Geethe’s acquaintance, with the chronicle of what follows, 
as the natural consequence; his love for the Sophia, who hap- 
pened to be named Frederica ; are very pleasant, and would 
doubtless edify the gentle reader. ‘The shudder with 
which he undertook the painful office of saluting his beloved, 

for the first time after the memorable curse of his dancing 
master’s daughter, upon occasion of a game of forfeits, is 
particularly worthy of notice. It may be conceived, that 
with gradual practice, his nature revolted less and less, and 
in the sequel of their attachment he so far conquered his 
superstitious feelings, as to fulfil this office upon every 
becoming occasion, with all due propriety. The real 
goodness of character, propriety of behaviour, cheerfulness 
and sense of Frederica, abstract a little from the poetical 
justice of his deliberately and consciously pursuing an 
attachment, and vowing an eternal fidelity to her, to which 
his graduation was to put a period. ‘This soon took place ; 
he wrote a dissertation on the right of the state to establish 
a church, defended his Thesis, obtained a degree, and took 
farewell of Frederica, of which the form and manner were 
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as follows :—*‘In all this conflict and distraction, I could 
not forbear to see Frederica once more. ‘These were 
ainful days; the memory of them has not yet left me. 
As [ reached her my hand once more from my horse, the 
tears stood in her eyes, and my own heart failed me. 1 
rode away upon the footpath toward Drusenheim, and was 
there surprised by the most singular forebodings. I saw, 
in the mind’s eye, myself riding to meet me, and in a 
dress | had never worn, gray and gold. I roused myself 
from the reverie, and the form was gone. It is remarkable, 
that eight years afterwards, in the dress which I saw in 
vision, and worn then not from choice, but accident, J 
actually found myself on this very path, coming to make a 
visit to Frederica.” Ill. p. 127, 128. 

After he returned to Frankfort, he tells us, that her 
answer to a letter he had written, to bid her farewell, broke 
his heart; and that according to his regular custom, he 
sought relief in poetry. ‘1 continued my established 
poetical confessional, that I might, by this self-tormenting 
penance, gain a title to an inward absolution.” The two 
Marys in Geetz of Besrlinchingen and Clavigo, and the two 
indifferent personages, their lovers, may be considered as 
the result of these penitent meditations. 

** But injuries and diseases are easily gotten over in 
youth, because a healthy system of organick life can stand 
surety for the sick one, and afford it time to recover. I 
experienced, too, upon various occasions, the benefit of 
bodily exercise, and was aroused thereby to a new enjoy- 
ment of life. 1 took to riding, in preference to the loung- 
ing, melancholy, oppressive, and, at the same time, tedious 
and profitless wandering on foot, which I had, as related, 
pursued. My companions led me to resume fencing, and 
above all, a new world opened upon me, at the commence- 
ment of winter, upon my resolving to take up skating, what 
{ had hitherto never attempted, and in which, by practice, 
reflection, and perseverance, I proceeded in a short time, 
as far as is necessary to partake of the enjoyment, without 
affecting a display of skill. For this new and cheerful 
exercise, we were indebted to Klopstock, and his enthusi- 
asm for this happy species of motion, of which our private 
accounts confirmed the testimony of his odes. I remem- 
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ber, with perfect distinctness, that I sprang out of bed one 
frosty morning, and repeated the lines :— 


‘*‘ Gay in the sense of health, far down 
Have I, with gliding steel, my white path cut 
Along the crystal covering, by the shore. 
How winter’s dawning day with softness gilds 
The lake, where night has strowed her brilliant frost 
Like little twinkling stars.* 


‘‘ My resolution, till now hesitating and wavering, was 
taken, and I flew to a spot where so old a beginner could, 
with most propriety, make his commencement. And, in 
truth, this demonstration of strength deserves all that Klop- 
stock has said of it ; it brings us in contact with the briskest 
season of life; calls upon the youth to enjoy his agility to 
the full, and seems calculated to repulse only a rusty age. 
We indulged immoderately in it. We were not satisfied 
with passing a fine sunshiny day, in this manner, upon the 
ice; Wwe continued our exercise till late at night. For, 
whereas, other exertions fatigue the body, this gives it 
constantly new elasticity. ‘The full moon shining forth 
from the clouds, at midnight, over the wide frozen mead- 
ows ; the night-wind whistling against us, in our career ; 
the thunder of the ice sinking with the retiring water ; the 
singular echo of our own motions, recalled, most perfectly, 
the scenes in Ossian. We repeated, by turns, in a half- 
singing declamation, an ode of Klapstock; and, as we 
elided toward each other in the dusk, the honest praise of 
the inventor of our joys resounded from every tongue. 


‘‘ With praise undying shall not he be crowned 
Of healthy joys the inventor, such as not 

The fiery steed’s career could ever give, 

Nor noble cricket?” Ll. p. 182—186. 


As we have hitherto passed over much, not only of 
interest for itself, but almost necessary to afford a proper 
connexion to the sketches and extracts we have made, so 


* Passages from two odes of Klopstock, one of which is entitled 
skaling 
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must we now have respect to our limits, and hasten to the 
Jast subject, to which we shall venture to ask the reader’s 
attention. A succinct history of the Imperial Court of 
Judicature, from its foundation in Germany, to the time of 
the Emperor Joseph II, who instituted an inquiry into its 
present state, and the abuses which had crept into it, is 
followed by an account of Goethe’s visit to Wezlar (where 
the sessions of the commission, appointed by the Emperour 
for this purpose, were holden) to witness their proceedings. 
‘* Among the young men attached to the legation, was one 
whom we used to call the bridegroom.* He was remark- 
able for his calm, even deportment, the clearness of his 
views, his precision of action and speech. His cheerful 
activity, and his persevering diligence, recommended him 
to his superiours, in such a degree, that he was promised a 
speedy promotion. Justified by this, he engaged himself 
toa lady, perfectly adapted to his character and wishes. 
After the death of her mother, she exhibited such activity 
at the head of a numerous family of children, younger than 
herself; had so sustained her father in his solitary state, 
that a future partner might hope the same for himself and 
his offspring, and look forward to real domestick bliss. 
Every body allowed, that even without any such interested 
reference as this, she was a most desirable person. She 
was one of those, who, if they do not inspire a violent 
passion, are formed, notwithstanding, to excite a universal 
complacency. A light fine ficure, a pure healthy consti- 
tution, with the cheerfulness and activity thence resulting, 
a prompt discharge of the duty of the day; all this united 
in her. I always found pleasure in the contemplation of 
qualities like these, and sought opportunities of associating 
with those who possessed them; and if I could not always 
render them, real services, yet I was better contented to 
partake with them, than with others, those innocent plea- 
sures which youth has always at hand, and which require 
little effort or cost. As it is also certain that women dress 
for each other’s sake, and spare no pains to carry dress to 
its perfection among each other, I was ever fond of those, 
who, in simple neatness, afford the friend or the lover, the 


* Young persons engaged to be married to each other are called, in 
Germany, brideg “room and bride. 
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silent assurance that it is done for his sake, and that it may 
so be continued a whole life, without effort or ceremony. 
Such persons are not engrossed with themselves, they 
have time to contemplate the world around them, calmness 
enough to regulate themselves according to it, and to keep 
even with it. ‘They are prudent and intelligent, without 
laboriously seeking to be, and’ need for the formation of 
their character but few books. Such was the bride. The 
bridegroom, according to his honest confiding notions, 
made every one, whom he valued, acquainted with her ; 
and as he himself was occupied the greatest part of the 
time, in the duties of his office, he was “pleased, if his Pro- 
mised, after the domestick cares of the day, had an oppor- 
tunity of entertaining herself, and enjoying a walk or party 
with her friends of either sex. Charlotte, for so I suppose 
we-must call her, was without pretensions, in a twofold 
sense. First, by nature she was rather formed for general 
good will, than particular passion; and then she had 
already destined herself to a man, who, worthy of her, 
already avowed himself prepared to unite his fortune with 
hers for life. The happiest air breathed around her. 
Yes, if it is pleasant to see parents devoting an uninterrupt- 
ed attention to their children, there is something still more 
beautiful in seeing it done by a child to younger children. 
The new comer [himself] free from all ties, was at ease in 
the presence of a girl, who, already promised to another, 
would see nothing marked in the most particular attentions, 
and, of course, be so much the more gratified with them. 
He accordingly let the thing take its course, but was soon 
so entangled and enchained, and at the same time treated 
by the young couple with such confidence and kindness, 
that he no longer knew himself. He became idle and 
visionary, because the presence of no one satisfied him, and 
he found that which he needed in the society of a friend, 
who, while she lived for the whole year, seemed only to 
live for the moment. She was pleased to have him attend 
her. Soon he became unable to dispense with being with 
her, for it was she who kept him in countenance with the 
world, as it passed; and they were soon, in every part of 
an extensive establishment, in the field and the meadow, the 
orcuard and the garden, inseparable companions. Did the 
bridegroom’s engagement permit him, he bore his part in 
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these recreations; they had all three accustomed them- 
selves to each other, without being aware of it; and they 
did not know how it had come to pass, that they had found 
themselves indispensable each to the other. And _ thus 
they passed their lite, one whole fine summer, a genuine 
German Idyl, of which a fertile country was the prose, and 
a pure attachment the poetry. Wandering through ripened 
corn-fields, they enjoyed the dewy mornings; and the 
song of the lark and the note of the quail were delightful 
sounds. ‘The warm hours followed ; heavy thunderstorms 
occurred ; they clung more and more to each other, and 
many a little family trouble was reconciled, by the con- 
stancy of their love. And so followed one day upon ano- 
ther, and each seemed a holiday: the whole calendar must 
have been printed in red. He will understand me, who 
remembers what is prophecied of the hapless-happy friend 
of the new Heloise. ‘ He will sit at his mistress’ feet break- 
ing hemp, and will wish so to break hemp to-day, to-morrow, 
the day after, and for ever.’ I can only say a word, now, 
of a young man, whose name will be but too often mention- 
ed in the sequel. I mean Jerusalem, the son of the theo- 
logian, so distinguished at once for the freedom and the 
tenderness of his sentiments. He was also attached to the 
commission: his person was pleasing, of the middle size, 
well formed, rather a round than a lengthened face ; soft 
tranquil features, blue eyes, attractive, if not speaking, and 
what else may be imagined in a fair and handsome youth. 
His dress was that introduced in lower Saxony, in imita- 
tion of the English, a blue frock, yellow waistcoat, and 
pantaloons and boots. ‘The author never visited him, never 
was visited by him, but met him often at a common friend’s. 
The manner of the young man was moderate but kind. 
His tastes were very various; he was particularly pleased 
with the drawings and sketches in which he had caught the 
still character of a solitary country. He took little or no 
interest in our amusements; lived for himself and his reflec- 
tions. ‘The talk was of a decisive attachment to the wife 
of a friend. They were never seen together. Little in 
general was known of him, but that he employed himself in 
the study of the English literature: and, as the son ofa 
man in good circumstances, he was not obliged to devote 
himself anxiously to business, nor to make great exertions 
fur a speedy appointment.” III. p. 231—238. 
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The reader will have noticed here some of the elements 
of that wonderful book, The Sorrows of Young Werther. 
In the sequel of the work before us, we are made more 
particularly acquainted with the circumstances of its com- 
position. After a very characteristick description of the 
sources and workings of those conflicts of the soul, which, 
in the earlier years of life are sometimes felt, and lead to 
desperate results, we have a calm disquisition on the nature 
and means of suicide. ‘ As I reflected on these means, 
and looked round in history, I found, among all those who 
had destroyed themselves, no one who had done it with 
such magnanimity and freedom of spirit, as the Emperour 
Otho. This prince, certainly in his military affairs in a 
bad situation, but by no means in a desperate one, came to 
the conclusion, for the advantage of the empire, which 
already was in some measure his property, and to spare so 
many thousands, to quit the world. He attends a cheerful 
supper with his friends, and the next morning he is found, 
pierced, by his own hand, with a sharp dagger to the heart. 
This alone seemed to me worthy of imitation; and I was 
convinced, that no man had a right to leave the world, who 
could not make up his mind to do it like Otho. By this 
conviction [I saved myself, not only from the purpose of 
committing suicide, but from my notion in its favour, which 
had crept in upon me as described. Among a considera- 
ble collection of weapons, which I had, I possessed a fine, 
nicely ground dagger. ‘This I took regularly every night 
to my bed side, and, before [I put out my light, I tried 
whether I could make up my mind to push the point a few 
inches into my bosom. As I found J could not, I began 
to ridicule myself; laughed off my gloomy whims, and 
resolved to live. But to do this with comfort, I found it — 
necessary to produce some work of imagination, where all 
that J had felt, thought, and fancied on this mighty point, 
should find utterance. I gathered the materials, which had 
already been working together in my mind for two or three 
years ; I realized all the cases, which had made the liveliest 
and deepest impression on me, but could give them no 
form ; I wanted an event, a plot, in which to incorporate 
them. All at once I heard of Jerusalem’s death, and, after 
the first general reports, a most particular and circum- 
stantial account of the event: and in this moment the plan 
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of Werther was invented. The whole united itself from 
all sides, and became a solid mass, as the water in a vessel, 
just on the point of freezing, is changed by the slightest 
agitation into ice.” III. p. 336—338. 

Upon this follows a description of his own connexion 
in a family and circle of friends, where he was embarrassed 
with discovering a mutual attachment between himself and 
the new married wife, whom he had familiarly known 
before her marriage. This wrought upon his imagination 
again, and touched with the not gentle fingers of experi- 
ence, the last springs of invention. 

‘The death of Jerusalem, occasioned by a passion for 
the wife of his friend, aroused me from this dream, and as 
I had before my eyes, not only what had happened in 
common to him and to me, but the similarity, at this very 
moment, of our situations, I was thrown into the most vio- 
lent agitation. It could not be otherwise, than that I should 
breathe into the work, I then undertook, all that glow which 
removes the distinction between the fictitious and the real. 
{n addition to this, 1 completely isolated myself; I forbade 
the visits of my friends, and internally dismissed every 
thought, which did not bear upon this point. On the other 
hand, I brought every thing together in my mind which 
had any relation to it, and recalled the immediate occur- 
rences of my own recent experience, of which [ had not 
yet made any use. Under these circumstances, and with 
this mental preparation, I wrote Werther in four weeks, 
without having had any plan of the whole, or ever having 
previously sketched any one part on paper.” IIL. p. 343. 

Discouraged by the less enthusiastick reception of Goentz 
of Berlichingen, his first work already published, Goethe 
too hastily allowed himselt to be affected by the want of 
interest discovered by a friend, to whom he read this 
memorable manuscript, and was on the point of destroy- 
ing or altering it. His friend owned the next day to 
him, that private circumstances, which had occupied his 
mind during the reading, had prevented his hearing a 
word—begged to see it—was in ecstacies of approbation— 
and it was published immediately. The sensation it ex- 
cited was, as Goethe says in the work before us,“ great ; 
aye, prodigious.” Not only among lovesick maids, not 
only among desponding swains, who dressed themselves in 
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blue coats and yellow pantaloons, and shot themselves, of 
which the instances were actually notorious; but the readiag 
and judging world, the world of taste, was equally aroused 
by this magic production of the unknown youthful author. 
It is said by a very judicious critick, in the Leipzig Journal 
of the Liberal Arts, that ** Kiopstock was brought into 
notice, by being mentioned by Charlotte in the thunder- 
storm, and Lessing, because Emilia Galotti was found on 
the table of Werther.” As to what regards the history, 
we have been told, that the lady mentioned under the name 
of Charlotte above, and who doubtless suggested some cir- 
cumstances of the character, is now living in Hanover, no 
longer beautiful or young, but the mother of many fine 
children. One more extract relative to this book, must be 
the last which we venture to offer our readers. 

** Prepared against all which could be objected to Wer- 
ther [he alludes here particularly to an absurd satire, called 
‘the Joys of Young Werther,’ which. appeared shortly 
after the Surrows| | was by no means troubled with excep- 
tions like this; but [ had not anticipated the insupportable 
torment, to which J was destined from sympathizing beue- 
volent souls, who, instead of making a compliment upon 
the book as they found it, would, one and -all, take it as 
great favour to be informed precisely how much was true ; 
Whereupon I was incensed, and expressed myself for the 
most part, not very civilly. For, in order to answer this 
question, I must take my work, on which I had thought so 
long for the sake of giving it many elements of a poetical 
unity, and disjoint it again, destroy its form, and thereby, 
if not annihilate the materials themselves, at least scatter 
and dissipate them. 

**T was well aware, upon occasion of this work, what a 
privilege that artist enjoyed, to whom an opportunity was 
granted of studying out a Venus, from several beauties, and 
I took leave myself to form my Charlotte out of various 
pretty children, though the leading traits were taken from 
the dearest. The inquisitive world. therefore, was able to 
trace resemblances to several persons, and the ladies them- 
selves were not entirely indifferent as to which was the 
one. ‘This multiplicity of Charlottes proved a great afilic- 
tion to me; for, every man who met me, would fain know 
where the genuine was to be found. I tried to get clear, like 
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Nathan [in Lessing’s Nathan the Wise] with the three rings, 
a mode which may suit superior beings, but with which 
neither the believing nor reading publick will put up. I 
fondly hoped to be relieved, in the progress of time, from 


these distressing inquiries, but they have pursued me 


through life. I tried to escape, upon my travels, by jour- 
neying incognito, but this resource has been frustrated, 
and thus the author of this litthe work, whatever evil 
he may have caused, has been abundantly, yea supera- 
bundantly punished, by these overwhelming importunities.” 
Mil. p. 358. 

We cannot dismiss the subject of Werther, without 
speaking of the form in which it is known to the English 
reader. We think there are two English translations. 
The one which we have seen, besides the omission of 
whole letters and parts of letters, is a miserable catch-penny 
circulating library production, apparently made from the 
French. Nothing of the genuine Werther is to be seen in 
it, but what was proof against the ignorance of the lan- 
guage, and inferiority to the subject, which mark the trans- 
lation. It is true, this is too often the fate of works of 
taste; and Richardson’s Clarissa is as stiff in the German 
trans!ation made of it by the celebrated Michaelis, as Wer- 
ther is bold in the current English version. Whether a 
better one is to be expected from England, whose produe- 
tions, good and bad, are reprinted in America with such 
exemplary diligence, we cannot say. Some of our readers 
have been gratified with the sight of a manuscript transla- 
tion made at home, which is worthy of the inimitable 
original. But we must be thinking of a close. We can- 
not, therefore, give an account of the curious interview of 
Lavater and Geethe, nor present our readers with the 
anecdotes of this very original man. It is these which, 
with the visit of the duke of Weimar, with his family to 
Frankfort, who, like all Germany, would gratify his curio- 
sity, by seeing the author of Werther, that form the most 
considerable remaining contents of this third, and, as yet, 
last volume. Werther was published at the age of twenty- 
five years; at what age Geethe accepted the invitations of 
the duke of Saxe (Weimar) with whom, in his travels in 
Italy, and ever since at his residence at the Athens of 
Germany, he has been connected, we are unable to say. 
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A fourth volume of these memoirs is expected soon, and in 
the manner in which they are written, it is not easy to say, 
what will be their limit. 

We cannot but make a general remark or two, upon the 
specimen afforded of them in the volumes, which we have 
Jail before the reader. It were presumption for foreigners 
like ourselves, to offer a criticism on their style; else we 
would speak of its matchless elegance and ease, its occa- 
sional naivete, constant grace and uniform freedom from 
affectation. Would one see a pure model of the Ger- 
man language, in its best form, it is to be sought in these 
volumes. We cannot, however, speak so decisively of the 
manner in which the book is made up. The interest, felt 
in a man like Goethe, extends, it is true, wide around, from 
himseif, to many persons and things, else indifferent, with 
which he is connected. But we have not been able to sup- 
press the feeling, that not a little is detailed with faithful 
minuteness, especially in the first volume, over which the 
eye of the reader, if he does not happen, like ourselves, to 
be a conscientious reviewer, will lightly pass; and a good 
deal, upon which the attention must languish, and from 
which “memory will return without a trophy.” Persons 
are introduced, not otherwise known, and when known, of 
no great request, and whose interference, instead of form- 
ing the necessary connexions between parts really of great 
interest, fatigues the curiosity of the reader. This might, 
a priori, be inferred, from finding three volumes of 500 
pages each, occupied with the first twenty-six years of his 
life, and notwithstanding it is as an author, that the world 
is interested in him, involving an account of his two first 
productions only. With this qualification, however, these 
volumes are, and the succeeding ones, if composed in the 
same manner, stil] more will be a rich repository of the lite- 
rary history of his age, by the man who wears its crown, 
The anecdotes of Gellert, of Klopstock, of Lessing, of 
Wieland, of Herder, and Lavater are numerous, in the pre- 
sent volumes, and the literary progress of the age passes in 
regular and constant review. One sees by what degrees 
and of what elements it was formed. ‘That which one least 
sees, or rather least can comprehend, is the mystery of the 
man, who describes it all, and constituted so great part. 
As respects Geethe himself, though it was his design to 
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Nathan [in Lessing’s Nathan the Wise] with the three rings, 
a mode which may suit superior beings, but with which 
neither the believing nor reading publick will put up. I 
fondly hoped to be relieved, in the progress of time, from 
these distressing inquiries, but they have pursued me 
through life. I tried to escape, upon my travels, by jour- 
neying incognito, but this resource has been frustrated; 
and thus the author of this litthe work, whatever evil 
he may have caused, has been abundantly, yea supera- 
bundantly punished, by these overwhelming importunities.” 
Mil. p. 358. 

We cannot dismiss the subject of Werther, without 
speaking of the form in which it is known to the English 
reader. We think there are two English translations. 
The one which we have seen, besides the omission of 
whole letters and parts of letters, is a miserable catch-penny 
circulating library production, apparently made from the 
French. Nothing of the genuine Werther is to be seen in 

but what was proof against the ignorance of the lan- 
guage, and inferiority to the subject, which mark the trans- 
lation. It is true, this is too often the fate of works of 
taste ; and Richardson’s Clarissa is as stiff in the German 
trans/ation made of it by the celebrated Michaelis, as Wer- 
ther is bold in the current English version. Whether a 
better one is to be expected from England, whose produe- 
tions, good and bad, are reprinted in America with such 
exemplary diligence, we cannot say. Some of our readers 
have been gratified with the sight of a manuscript transla- 
tion made at home, which is worthy of the inimitable 
original. But we must be thinking of a close. We can- 
not, therefore, give an account of the curious interview of 
Lavater and Goethe, nor present our readers with the 
anecdotes of this very original man. It is these which, 
with the visit of the duke of Weimar, with his family t 
Frankfort, who, like all Germany, would gratify his curio- 
sity, by seeing the author of Werther, that form the most 
considerable remaining contents of this third, and, as yet, 
last volume. Werther was published at the age of twenty- 
five years; at what age Geethe accepted the invitations of 
the duke of Saxe (Weimar) with whom, in his travels in 
Italy, and ever since at his residence at the Athens of 
Germany, he has been connected, we are unable to say. 
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A fourth volume of thesé memoirs is expected soon, and in 
the manner in which they are written, it is not easy to say, 
what will be their limit. 

We cannot but make a general remark or two, upon the 
specimen afforded olf them in the volumes, which we have 
Jaid beiore the reader. It were presumption for foreigners 
hike ourselves, to offer a criticism on their style; else we 
would speak of its matchless elegance and ease, its occa- 
sional naivete, constant grace and uniform freedom from 
affectation. Would one see a pure model of the Ger- 
man language, in its best form, it is to be sought in these 
volumes. We cannot, however, speak so decisively of the 
manner in which the book is made up. The interest, felt 
in a man like Goethe, extends, it is true, wide around, from 
himseif, to many persons and things, else indifferent, with 
which he is connected. But we have not been able to sup- 
press the feeling, that not a little is detailed with faithful 
minuteness, especially in the first volume, over which the 
eye of the reader, if he does not happen, like ourselves, to 
be a conscientious reviewer, will lightly pass; and a good 
deal, upon which the attention must languish, and from 
which “memory wi!l return without a trophy.” Persons 
are introduced, not otherwise known, and when known, of 
no great request, and whose interference, instead of form- 
ing the necessary connexions between parts really of great 
interest, fatigues the curiosity of the reader. This might, 
a priori, be inferred, from finding three volumes of 500 
pages each, occupied with the first twenty-six years of his 
life, and notwithstanding it is as an author, that the world 
is interested in him, involving an account of his two first 
productions only. With this qualification, however, these 
volumes are, and the succeeding ones, if composed in the 
same manner, stil] more will be a rich repository of the lite- 
rary history of his age, by the man who wears its crown, 
The anecdotes of Gellert, of Klopstock, of Lessing, of 
Wieland, of Herder, and Lavater are numerous, in the pre- 
sent volumes, and the literary progress of the age passes in 
regular and constant review. Oue sees by what degrees 
and of what elements it was formed. ‘That which one least 
sees, or rather least can comprehend, is the mystery of the 
man, who describes it all, aud constituted so great part. 
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give an account of the development and progress of his 
genius, and the formation of his literary character, and 
though we see the immediate events, that wrought upon 
him, yet no satisfactory explanation can be made, but that 
of assuming the original inspiration of Genius. One sees 
not how, from the somewhat vulgar associations of his ear- 
lier youth, and from the very moderate refinement of al- 
most all of them, as far as these volumes carry us, be learn- 
ed that exquisite feminine delicacy which we see in his 
Tasso, nor does one know how, in his very miscellaneous 
education, his capricious and irregular habits, and his im- 
moderate mixture in society, he found an opportunity to 
make himself one of the Cistinguished learned men, of the 
most learned age. As for his style. it is of course original, 
and though since his commencement, others have written 
German well, Werther was as remarkable for its rhetorical 
purity as its moral power. 

As there is more or ‘ess practical philosophy in all bio- 
graphical compositions, there is very much to be traced, 
by the understanding reader, in the present. There are 
not a few instances of that conflict, known also to the fa- 
thers, of the spirit with the flesh, the inner with the outer 
man, of the freedom of the wil with the necessity of na- 
ture, the pleasure of the individual with the conventions of 
society, of the emergency of he case with the despotism of 
the rule. It is this, which, while it makes the interest of 
life, makes the difficulty of living. It is a struggle indeed 
between unequal powers, between the man who is a con- 
scious moral person, and nature, or events, or bodies of 
men, which either want personality or unity; and hence the 
man, after fearful and desolating war, sometimes rises on 
the ruins of all the necessities of nature and all the pre- 
scriptions of society. But what these want in personality, 
they possess in number, in recurrency, in invulnerability. 
The spirit of man, an agent indeed of curious power, and 
boundless resource, but trembling with sensibilities, tender 
and irritable, goes out against the inexorable conditions of 
destiny, the lifeless forces of nature, or the ferocious cruel- 
ty of the multitude; and long before the hands are weary, 
or the invention exhausted, the heart may be broken in 
the warfare. Of this contest, something may be seen in 
the volumes before us. It is true, that it is precisely upon. 
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this point that the mixture of “ Fiction and Fact,” in what- 
ever sense it be understood, will most directly operate and 
be most likely to mislead us. It is this very conflict from 
which the elements of poetry are drawn, and the thin veil, 
which separates the actual from the imaginary, may be 
walted aside before the author or the reader are aware of 
the confusion. ‘This however is, in point of practice, a 
matter of Jitthe moment. It hath been found that experi- 
ence is the only teacher here, and that the lessons of ex- 
perience itself are hard to learn, and light to be forgotten. 
The observation we make of others passes through the 
mind as the unreal images pass over the glass; and we soon 
learn to bear the sorrows of others, with christian resigna- 
tion, to rejoice with becoming moderation in their prosperi- 
ty, and a little whisper breathes to us, from the bottom of 
our hearts, that we are an exception from the sway of the 
circumstances, which are sweeping all around us before 
them. There is suffering enough, but no selfishness in 
this; and the heart indeed generally connects itself with 
fewer or more congenial beings. If like most friendships, 
this connexion is one of moderate complacency, arising 
from the mutual perception of pleasing qualities, and the 
mutual interchange of kind offices, so far from furnishing 
effective alliance of several, in the warfare, which all 
wage, itis the very point, upon which the first attack is 
often made, and the first sorrows felt. If it is that myste- 
rious and total sympathy of soul with soul, and heart with 
heart, which sometimes exists, but is oftener imagined, 
then, indeed, our army against the foe is strengthened, but 
in equal proportion, the measure of our vulnerability in- 
creased. 

In returning from these reflections to the work, which sug- 
gested them. and to the great man, who forms its subject, 
we shall rejoice if we have succeeded in increasing the 
interest our readers feel in him. Goethe is as yet but in- 
adequately known to us, by the translation of Werther and 
the work of Madame de Stael; but it is an injustice to our- 
selves to indulge such an ignorance of the literature and 
the men, which are working upon the condition of the hu- 
man mind with such powerful engines. One could wish 
that such works, as that before us, might be read in Ameri- 
ca, were it only to cross the race of English and French 
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literature, which has been propagated so long among us 
that it is in danger of running out. Were we called upon 
to say which is the master-piece of Goethe, we should, with 
some hesitation, pronounce it to be Faust, that alien from 
the empire of criticism. This work is already known to 
our readers, from the account of Madame de Stael, inade- 
quate as a judgment, formed upon French models is, to de- 
cide upon a production like the one in question. As for 
the specimens of the work itself, as they appear in the 
English translation of Madame de Stael’s Germany, our 
readers would suspect us of exaggerating, were we to say 
how far they are below being even a shadow of a shade. 
In the first place, the French language is as inadequate to 
render the German of Faust, as that dialect of our Indians 
was to render the Bible, in which no word was found to render 
lattice, in the story of Sisera, but that which signifies Eel- 
pot. Madame de Siael, feeling this, has attempted uothing 
more than an imitation; and it is a job translation of this 
French imitation, which is all the English reader has of 
Faust. As for the piece itself, considered as a poetical 
work, we do not know that it is of unexampled excellence, 
and it is far from being free from much, which must needs 
be called stuff. But there are flights and touches, we think, 
of which it would not be easy to find a parallel, since 
Shakspeare. And the introduction of the Easter hymn, as 
a chorus, in the moment when Faust would swallow the 
laudanum, seems to us not only a most admirable dramatick 
invention, but a flight of poetry of the truest sublimity, 
and an application of religion to life, of the most touching 
kind. One has only to imagine the situation of a desperate 
man, wearied of life, and lifting the fatal cup to his lips ; 
in the darkness of midnight, before the morn of Easter: 
in the moment of his destruction, the chime of bells and 
chanting choir of the neighbouring church are heard, and 
the poison drops from his hand, beneath the heavenly ac- 
cents that reach him from the chorus of angels, ‘* Christ is 
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The Life and Studies of Benjamin West, Esq. President 
of the Royal Academy of London, prior to his arrival 
in Englund, compiled from materials furnished by 
himself. By John Galt. Philadelphia, M. Thomas. 
Svo. pp. 196. 


THERE are not many individuals by whom this country 
has acquired a greater degree of celebrity from its being the 
place of their birth, than from th: subject of these Memoirs. 
There are few artists whose works have been more decid- 
edly popular, or more extensively made known by en- 
gravings. The Death of Wolfe, for instance, has been 
more widely diffused than, perhaps, any picture of the last 
century. This was the first painting which gave Mr. 
West celebrity on his arrival in England, from Italy; and 
as it was the first instance where the modern costume was 
introduced in a serious historical subject, tts appearance 
formed an important epoch in the art, and established the 
character of the painter, as aman of genius. When we 
consider this gentleman’s success, and the situation in 
which he was born, we can find few instances so remarka- 
ble in their contrast, or from which we sliould so little ex- 
ter to see a similar character arise. If we were to select 

a probable origin for a President of a Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts, the last situation we should think of would be 
a remote, thinly peopled province, where luxury and the 
arts had not yet penetrated, and from an obscure village, 
to select a child of Quakers, at that time, practising all 
their original simplicity and austerity, and holding the fine 
arts in abomination; yet such was the origin of Mr. West. 
Without further reflections on this theme, which is rather 
a fruitful one, we shall abbreviate the narrative of the author 
and give a rapid sketch of the early events of the painter’s 
life, from the work before vs. 

Mr. West was born near Springfield, in Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, October 10th, 1738. The family emigrated 
to America in 1699. Mr. West’s birth was a striking 
proof of the force of oratory, since it was immediately 
owing to the powerful manner in which his mother was ex- 
cited. by the preaching of a celebrated speaker among the 
Quakers, in which he was developing, in a prophetick 
and enthusiastick style, the future elories of America. 
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This circumstance of his birth was a subject of conver- 


sation, and made a strong impression on the family and 
friends; the ardent preacher, when on a visit a few days 
after, naturally enough predicted that the child, whom he 
had been thus instrumental in introducing into the world, 
would be no ordinary man, and he charged his father to 
watch over his character with the utmost degree of pater- 
nal solicitude ; an injunction which was not lost upon him. 

He made his first effort at delineation in bis seventh 
year, at a time when he had never seen a picture or an 
engraving. An elder married sister had come to make a 
visit to her parents, and brought her infant with her. This 
child, placed in the cradle, was left in care of the boy, 
while its mother and grandmother went out for a few 
minutes. The child smiled in its sleep, and its beauty 
attracted his attention forcibly; observing some paper and 
pens, with red and black ink, on the table, he made an at- 
tempt to draw the countenance—hearing the approach of 
his mother and sister, he attempted to conceal what he 
had been doing, but perceiving his confusion, they ques- 
tioned him, and the paper was produced, with an entreaty 
to his mother not to be angry—she looked at the drawing 
with evident pleasure, and said to her daughter, “ I declare 
he has made a likeness of our little Sally.” and kissed him 
with fondness and satisfaction. ‘This drawing must have 
had merit, since its likeness was thus perceived, and it is 
interesting, as being the first impulse of genius in a man 
who became afterwards so celebrated. 

Soon after this event, he was sent to school, and allowed 
to draw with pen and ink. In the course of the summer, 
a party of Indians paid their annual visit to Springfield, 
and being amused with his sketches of birds and flowers, 
they taught him to prepare the red and yellow colours, 
with which they painted their ornaments; his mother gave 
him indigo, and he thus became possessed of the three 
primary colours; we may say with the author on this oc- 
casion, that ‘‘a painter who would embody the metaphor 
of an artist instructed by nature, could scarcely imagine 
any thing more picturesque, than the real incident of the 
Indians instructing West to prepare the prismatick co- 
lours.” 
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His drawings attracted the attention of the neighbours, 
and some of these regretting that he had no pencils, he 
inquired what ‘hey were, and was told that they were 
made of Camel’s hair drawn into a quill. As there were 
no Camels in America, a favourite black cat, of his father’s, 
suggested a substitute. Grimalkin’s tail first, and then her 
back. supplied his wants, till his father observed the con- 
dition of his favourite, and lamented it as the effect of 
disease ; the yuung artist with proper contrition explained 
the cause of the appearance, and the father was too much 
ainused and delighted with bis boy’s ingenuity to express 
any anger. A Quaker from Philadelphia, Mr. Penning- 
ton, seeing the drawings of little Benjamin, on a visit he 
made the family, sent him, on his return, a box of paiuts 
and pencils, some pieces of canvas, and six engravings. 
The arrival of this box excited in him the utmost rapture, 
but his emotions were particularly roused by the sight of 
the engravings, never having seen one before, or knowing 
that such things existed. He kept the box by his bedside 
during the night, frequently rising to touch and know that 
it was safe, and at day-light removed it to a garret, and 
immediately began to copy the engravings on the canvas. 
He absented himself from school, and when the school- 
master complained, his mother recollected seeing him often 
go up stairs, and went up to the garret, where she found 
him at work, and that he had formed a composition out of 
twoofthe engravings. She was so delighted with these, that 
she kissed him in a transport of affection, and excused him 
to the schoolmaster. This unfinished sketch is still in Mr. 
West’s possession, and the author speaks as having seen 
it in the same room with that sublime performance, “ Christ 
rejected,” sixty-seven years afterwards. An anecdote 
of this kind shows a strong vocation for his art, and 
the faculty must have been almost innate, which was 
thus exerted, without having seen any models to excite imi- 
tation. 

A friend lent him the works of Fresnoy and Richard- 
son; the perusal of these heightened his enthusiasni, and 
an amusing anecdote is given of this effect, which we shall 


extract. 
Vol. IV. No. 11. 34 
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“The effect of the enthusiasm inspired by Richardson 
and Fresnoy may be conceived from the following inci- 
dent. Soon after the young artist had retusned to Spring- 
field, one of his school-fellows, on a Saturday’s half-holi- 
day, engaged him to give up a party at trap-ball, to ride 
with him to one of the neighbouring plantations. At the 
time appointed the boy came, with the horse saddled. 
West inquired how he was to ride; ‘ Behind me,’ said 
the boy; but Benjamin, full of the dignity of the profes- 
sion: to which he felt himself destined, answered, that he 
never would ride behind any body. ‘ O! very well then,’ 
said the good-natured boy, ‘you may take the saddle, and 
I will get up bebiad you.’ Thus mounted, they proceed- 
ed on their excursion; and the boy began to inform his 
companion, that his father intended to send him to be an 
apprentice. ‘In what business?’ inquired West; ‘a 
tailor,’ answered the boy. ‘Surely,’ said West, ‘ you 
will never follow that trade;’ aniimadverting upon its femi- 
nine character. The other, however, was a _ shrewd, 
sound-headed lad, and defended the election very stoutly, 
saying that his father had made choice of it for him, and 
that the person with whom he was to learn the business 
was much respected by all his neighbours. ‘But what 
do you intend to be, Beujamin?’ West answered, that he 
had not thought at all on the subject, but he should like to 
be a painter. ‘A painter!’ exclaimed the boy, ‘ what 
sort of a trade is a painter? [ never heard of such a thing.’ 
‘A painter, said West, ‘is a companion for kings and 
emperours.’ ‘Surely you are mad,’ replied the boy, 
‘for there are no such people in America.’ ‘ Very 
true,’ answered Benjamin, ‘ but there are plenty in other 
parts of the world.’ ‘The other, still more amazed at the 
apparent absurdity of this speech, reiterated, in a tone of 
greater surprise, ‘you are surely quite mad.’ To this 
the enthusiast replied by asking him if he really intended 
to be a tailor. ‘ Most certainly,’ answered the other. 
‘Then you may ride by yourself, for I will no longer keep 
your company,’ said West, and alighting, immediately re- 
turned home.” 


He now went on, constantly making a progress in his 
profession, till it became a serious question with the Qua- 
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kers whether he should be allowed to pursue a profession so 
obnoxious to their narrow tenets. A meeting was held, 
fanaticism, for once, took the side of genius, and after an 
animated holding forth of one of the principal speakers, 
they all agreed he should follow the profession, the men laid 
hands upon him, and the women kissed him. This was in 
his sixteenth year; he then went on for some years, paint- 
ing portraits for his support, till he had obtained the means, 
aided by the patronage of two or three gentlemen, to go to 
Rome. He embarked from Philadelphia, in 1759, being 
then twenty-one years of age, for Leghorn, and from thence 
proceeded with several letters of introduction, in company 
with a French Courier. On his arrival at Rome, he had 
the good fortune to alight in the house where there were 
one or two English gentlemen, who immediately ‘ took 
him up,” and he was introduced that very evening among 
the patrons and admirers of the arts; though every one, 
when they heard of the arrival of an American, to studv 
painting, took him to be an Indian of course. He met with 
very liberal treatment and disinterested advice frem the 
celebrated Raphael Mengs, the first artist of his time ; and 
after passing three years in Italy, passed through France 
after the peace of 1763, and arrived in England. A good 
anecdote is given of his first visit to the Apollo Belvedere. 
The Italians having then no other idea of Americans, but 
that they were savages, supposed he must have received 
the education of one, and were curious to see the effect 
that would be produced on his mind, by these master-pieces 
of art; for this purpose an arrangement was made in the 
evening to accompany him to the Vatican the next day, 
which visit is thus described. 


‘‘ At the hour appointed, the company assembled ; and 
a procession, consisting of upwards of thirty of the most 
magnificent equipages in the capital of Christendom, and 
filled with some of the most erudite characters in Europe, 


conducted the young Quaker to view the master-pieces of 


art. It was agreed that the Apollo should be first submit- 
ted to his view, because it was the most perfect work among 
all the ornaments of Rome; and, consequently, the best 
calculated to produce that effect which the company were 
anxious to witness. ‘The statue then stood in a case, en- 
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closed with doors, which could be so opened as to disclose 
it, at once, to full view. West was placed in the situation 
where it was seen to the most advantage, and the specta- 
tors arranged themselves on each side. When the keeper 
threw open the doors, the artist felt himself surprised with 
a sudden recollection, altogether different from the gratifi- 
cation which he had expected ; and, without being aware 
of the force of what he said, exclaimed, ‘My God, how 
like it is to a young Mohawk warrior!’ The ‘Ttaliaas, ob- 
serving his surprise, and hearing the exclamation, requested 
Mr. Robinson to translate to them what he said ; and they 
were excessively -mortified to find, that the god of their 
idolatry was compared to a savage. Mr. Robinson men- 
tioned to West their chagrin, and asked him to give some 
more distinct explanation, by informing him what sort of 
people the Mohawk Indians were. He described to him 
their education ; their dexterity with the bow and arrow ; 
the admirable elasticity of their limbs ; avd how much their 
active life expands the chest. while the quick breathing of 
their speed in the chase, dilates the nostrils with that appa- 
rent consciousness of vigour, which is so nobly depicted in 
the Apollo. ‘I have seen them often,’ added he, ‘ stand- 
ing in that very attitude, and pursuing, with an iptense eye, 
the arrow which they had just discharged from the bow.’ 
This descriptive explanation did not lose by Mr. Robin- 
son’s translation. The Italians were delighted, and allowed, 
that a better criticism had rarely been pronounced on the 
merits of the statue.” 


There is no great painter who has ever covered so much 
canvas as Mr. West with his own hand. Many of the 
celebrated artists of Italy and Flanders only sketched a 
great part of the pictures which bear their name, which 
were then painted by their scholars. the master giving the 
finishing touch; but all the great works produced by Mr. 
West have been wholly painted by himself, and when the 
number of these is considered, it will be found, that fifty 
years of steady and ardent application were necessary for 
the purpose. Under great simplicity of manners, the pre- 
sence of genius is soon recognised by those who converse 
with Mr. West on any of the fine arts. His life has been 
one of devoted enthusiastic pursuit of his profession, and 
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he has always maintained a spotless purity of character ; 
and if he has lived to enjoy the appreciation of his merits 
by the public, and to receive more magnificent pecuniary 
rewards for his works than any other artist, envy itself will 
be disarmed, when it is considered that these rewards and 
this admiration are given to a man, whose genius seems 
brighter at the close of life, and who, bordering on four- 
score, still composes with all the fire of youth, and labours 
with all the assiduity of manhood. Of his merits, as a 
painter, we do not now mean to spe#k, his colouring is 
doubiless defective, but his drawings, his sketches, and 
these are the trials of genius, are, we believe, admitted by 
all to be surpassed by vo arust of his time. 

This work is an interesting one, but we object to its 
style; the anecdotes of Mr. West’s life might be so spoken 
of, if he were dead; but in his lifetime many of the 
expressions are misplaced. What would be only justice, 
‘* nost mortem,” will, during his lifetime, be apt to impli- 
cate him in Mr. Galt’s want of taste, and give to some of 
the passages an appearance of inflated vanity. 


IL 


M. Tullii Ciceronis Opera Omnia, etc. etc. Tom. XX. 
Bostonia, Wells et Lilly. 


We have, on a former occasion, written a few lines to 
call the attention of all the friends of classic learning, to 
this honourable undertaking of our publishers; which is 
now in an advanced state, by the publication of the present 
volume, which completes the works of Cicero. Their ori- 
ginal design was to produce an entire edition of the Latin 
Classics. We hi ope the patronage of the public will enable 
them to carry it into execution. Though this edition con- 
sists of only seven hundred and fifty copies, yet in so volumi- 
nous a work, a considerable capital is involved, as the ayore- 
gate of Cicero, alone, amounts to fifteen thousand volumes. 
It is their intention to commence the publication of ‘Tacitus, 
from the text of Oberlin, the next spring, under the liberal 
patronage of the University at Cambridge, to whom they 
have been already much indebied. It is worthy of remark 
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that this is the only literary institution, which, as a body, 
have countenanced this enterprise. Is there not some- 
thing of lukewarmness towards classic literature, in thus 
neglecting an exertion in the cause which they are all insti- 
tuted to support ? Would not all the Colleges in the United 
States act with policy, as well as liberality, in subscribing 
for a few sets of this first Ainerican edition of the Classics, 
which they might present as rewards to their distinguished 
students? Booksellers are sometimes, and no doubt justly, 
accused of publishing trash, as managers of theatres are 
reproached with bringing out pantomimes and mere spec- 
tacles ; but the public taste directs in all these cases, and 
all who minister towards it in any way, must consult its 
wishes. An arduous attempt has here been made, to pub- 
lish a series of works of sterling value; if those who know 
how to appreciate, feel nothing but indifference towards it, 
they must not blame booksellers if they consult their own 
interest, and publish only the ephemeral! productions, which 
are alone relished by the sickly taste of the public. 

We shall make only one additional suggestion, which 
those who have any acquaintance with the brbliomania, 
will know to be well founded; this is the first American 
edition, and is a very small as well as a very correct one ; 
it will therefore, from this circumstance, have a peculiar 
value hereafter ; and as works of this kind have a solid, 
permanent value, all over the world, there can never be a 
loss in investing money in books of this description ; they 
always command a certain price. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


[We did not receive the following interesting discourse in 
time to place it in the miscellaneous part of the Journal ; 
and have deferred one or two articles of Review, which 
our readers will not regret, to make room for it here.] 


Inaugural Address, delivered in the Chapel at Cam- 
bridge, December 11, 1816. By Jacob Bigelow, M. D. 
Rumford Professor in Harvard University. 


Human ingenuity, in all ages of the world, has been 
directed to the acquisition of power. The simple bodily 
strength, with which nature has endowed every one; the 
inventions which we have sought out to extend and improve 
our physical ability ; the craft and subtlety with which we 
learn to operate on our fellow-beings have been strikingly 
employed, at all times, for the promotion of this object. 
Those men have been great, who have brought others under 
their dominion ; who have swayed them by their eloquence, 
or influenced them by the ascendency of their character ; 
or who, by enlarging the boundaries of human knowledge, 
have increased the exteat of their own resources, and 
obtained a contro] over the creation around them. 

Power, when acquired, may have centred and terminated 
with the individual, or it may have become the common stock 
of society, and descended from one age to another. In this 
respect, we find a remarkable difference between the civil 
and the philosophical history of the world. The power 
which inen and nations exercise in regard to each other, is 
temporary and transient. The greatest individuals have 
lived to see the decline of every thing upon which their 
greatness reposed. Societies and _ political institutions, 
which have been distinguished in their ascent, have been 
not less remarkable in their fall. ‘Those nations and 
governments which, in former times, have subdued their 
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competitors and controlled, for a time, the destiuies of a 
great portion of the world; are now erased from the list of 
empires, and, perhaps, recognised only in name. 

In the history of philosophy, on the other hand, every 
thing is permanent and progressive. The triumphs of the 
human mind over the obstacles that oppose its progress, have 
never been suspended in any period of the world. ‘The inge- 
nuity of mankind has never ceased to devise successful means 
of perpetuating ‘ts own empire. It has never forgotten how 
to subjugate the elements to its will, and to reduce all natural 
agents into ministers of its pleasure and power. What one 
age has acquired, another has not lost, but each succeeding 
generation have t:ken up the conquest where their predeces- 
sors had relinquished it; and if they have not been able to 
advance into unexplored regions, they have, at least, sacri- 
ficed nothing of what was already won. Those sciences 
and arts, which give mankind an ascendency over the crea- 
tion about them, have never, for a moment, escaped from 
their direction and use. The navigation of the sea and the 
oultivation of the earth, the forging of metals and the fash- 
ioning of wood, though their origin is beyond the memory 
of man, yet have continued without ceasing, even to the 
present day, to be extended and improved. 

In the progress of philosophy, we have also the con- 
soling evidence, that its uniform tendency has been to 
meliorate the condition and promote the happiness of 

mankind. Its effect isnot merely to aggrandize the individ- 
uals who cultivate it, but likewise to benefit those who may 
be witiin the sphere of its influence. The branches of natu- 
ral science, in particular, have this excellence, that they do 
not terminate in mere speculation, but that most of them have 
a direct bearing upon the wauts of society, and tend to ob- 


jects of realuse. But these are not the only inviting features 


in their character. As they have hitherto been uniformly 
progressive, so they will continue to be ; and the analogy of 
their previous growth affords an unlimited prospect for the 
future. Even at the present period of improvement, there 
is much to be learned in natural science ; and the student. 
who would be serviceable to his country, may enlist him- 
self in this department of labour, almost with the certainty 
of being able to contribute something to the general good. 
He need not despair at the amount of preparatory acquisi- 
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tion which seems necessary to qualify him for uscfulness. 
The paths to eminence are less circuitous in this, than in 
sone of the more abstract departments of knowledge. 
Many of the important discoveries in physics have been 
made by men young in life, restricted in leisure, and per- 
haps uninformed in the elegant branches of literature. 
The avenues to distinction in natural science, are propor- 
tionate to the multiplicity of its objects. Independent of 
the general subjects of investigation, which are open in all 
countries alike, there are opportunities exclusively local, 
peculiar to the place of one’s own residence, by the study 
and improvement of which his labours may become inter- 
esting and valuable. This remark may well be brought 
home to our own country. If any one here despair of 
successfully cultivating those branches of physical science, 
which are pursued by learned men in other parts of the 
globe, with large establishments and expensive endowments, 
let him see if there are not subjects within the circle of his 
own walks, which are neither arduous in their character nor 
expensive in their cultivation, and which lie open to his 
unassisted industry. A multitade of such subjects he may 
find in the face and features of our continent: its structure 
and composition ; its capacity forthe different branches of 
agriculture, the improvements of which its present appro- 
priations are susceptible ; its geography ; its climate and 
meteorology ; its influence on the human body and the hu- 
man mind ; its diseases; its natural productions, minerals, 
plants, and animals; the resources which it has already 
derived from these, and those which it has yet to discover ; 
the local exigences and wants, which may be supplied by 
the application of foreign inventions and known improve- 
ments, or by the contrivance and adaptation of new ones; 
in short, whatever may tend to increase the facilities of 
subsistence, and the welfare of those among whom we live. 

Motives of philanthropy may urge the pursuit of sub- 
jects like these, but the calls of patriotism prefer even a 
stronger claim. The place of our birth and residence is 
the proper sphere and object of our exertions. It does not 
become us to complain of its disadvantages, and des- 
cant upon the superiority of more favoured spots. We 
should rather consider how we may overcome its de- 


fects, and improve its real advantages. We should also 
Vol. IV. No. 11. 35 
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see, whether its irremediable faults are not in some in- 
stances, productive to us of good as well as of evil. 

The portion of country in which it is our fortune to live, 
is not one of exuberant soil and spontaneous plenty. The 
sunmer of New-England does not elicit a second burden 
from our trees, nor is even our annual harvest exempt from 
the contingency of failure. Winter maintains here a long 
and late influence upon the seasons, and frosts are visiting 
us in the latest breezes of spring. Our territory is inter- 
rupted by extensive masses of rock, and broken by moun- 
tains intractable to cultivation. Our thin and penurious 
soil rests upon beds of granite, upon flint and sand, which 
drain it of its moisture, while themselves afford no pabulum 
for its vegetation. Whatever is raised from the bosom of 
the earth must be exiorted by assiduous and_ painful cul- 
ture, and a laborious vigilance is necessary to insure the 
fruits of the year. 

Yet has this part of our country become the most popu- 
lous and enlightened in the continent upon which we live. 
The very causes which seemed at variance with our pros- 
perity, have proved its most powerful promoters. A vigor 
and hardihood of character have grown up, out of the evils 
which they had to combat; and a spirit of enterprise and 
perseverance, unknown in more luxurious climates, has 
become the characteristic of our population. The intelli- 
gence and the untiring application which where at first the 
offspring of necessity, have eventually exhibited ample 
fruits in the features of our land. Cultivated grounds and 
ornamental dwellings, wealthy cities and flourishing institu- 
tions have arisen upon a spot, where nature was never lavish 
of her gifts. A spirit of fragality and a talent of inven- 
tion, have more than supplied the disadvantages of our 
natural situation. Around us is comfort, and plenty, and 
health. Our faculties are not exhausted by the debilitat- 
ing heats of a suitry summer, nor our constitutions assailed 
hy the miasmata of pestilential marshes. In our climate 
youth is active, and manhood is hardy. A spirit of 
adventure carries us every where in pursuit of the means 
of living, and there is no part of the world in which the 
New-England character is not represented. The means of 
information are cherished in our humblest villages; our 
cities are but little infested with the crimes of the older 
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continent, and among us to an extent perhaps unexampled, 
the reign of intelligence and of principle supersedes the a 
coercion of law. a 

Under so distinguished advantages, let us not complain oir: 
of our lot in a country which gives us natural talents, and a rid 
climate which calls them into action. We should rather _ ke ie 
consider, that the health and alacrity which we possess, are Vignes mt 
not the common tenants of a rank and luxuriant clime, that vy 
the sultry and tepid breezes which multiply the fruits of eg 
the earth and render their qualities more exquisite, do not | 


bring with them a keener relish, a more healthy circulation BE LaK 
or a more vigorous frame. Few countries can boast of : art 
being what Italy was in the time of her ancient poets, at ; ae 
once the parent of fruits and of men.’ Luxury and _indo- ou 
lence are the well known concomitants of a torrid atmos a 
phere and an exuberant soil. If, in our northern and wintry ey 


climate, we are strangers to the rich profusion of a southern 
soil; we have the consolation that this climate, while it 
yields us but a scanty harvest for a laborious cultivation, ny 
yields us at the same time a blessing, for which there can : 
be no equivalent, the capacity of enjoyment that results | 
from vigaur of body and activity of mind. rit 
In science and the arts, notwithstanding the infancy of : 

our institutions, and the embarrassment which most indi- 

viduals experience from the necessity of attending to the 

calls of business, we have not been wholly without improve- 

ment, and are perhaps not destitute of a name. The re- | 
searches of most of our ingenious men have had utility for ei 
their object. They have been performed in intervals ta- 
ken from professional duties, and have been impeded by a 

deficiency of books and means. We have had little of the ees it 
parade of operation, yet we have sometimes seen the fruits (ei Bi 
of silent efficiency and perseverance. We have had few i 
learned men, but many useful ones. We have not often kf 
seen individuals among us, like the laborious Germans, aya 
spending their lives in endless acquisitions, while perhaps : 
themselves add little to the general stock of knowiedge ; yet 


ee f 


we have had men of original talents, who have been fortu- Beh 
nate enough to discover some province in which they were cad 


qualified to be serviceable to their country and mankind. 
We have had ingenious mechanicians, skilful projectors, 
profound mathematicians, and men well versed in the use- 
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ful learning of their time. The progress of our internal 
improvements, and the high state of the mechanic arts 
among us, as well as in our sister states, has entitled us to 
the character of a nation of inventors. ‘The individuals who 
have originated and promoted such improvements, have 
often been men unambitious of fame, whose lives have past 
in obscurity ; yet there have sometimes been those among 
us, whose labours have attracted the honourable notice of 
foreigners, aud reflected lustre upon the country of their 
birth. Ithas even been our fortune to impose obligations 
on others, and there are services of our citizens which are 
now better known than their names. ‘There are some 
things which, if gathered from the ashes of obscurity, might 
serve to shed a gleam upon our literary reputation, and to 
make known at least the light they have kindled for others. 
It is a fact perhaps not generally realized, that the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, the Royal Socie- 
ty of Great Britain, and the Royal Institution of London, 
all of them are in a measure indebted fer their birth and 
first foundation to natives or inhabitants of New-England.? 

Among those whom we shall longest remember, are men 
whose memory is associated with our own institutions, or 
with the sciences, which they laboured to promote. While 
we pass over the distinguished names of the Wiothrops 
and Bowdoins, we should not forget that Franklin, the 
philosopher of the western world, was a native of New- 
England, and a son of our own metropolis. It was his for- 
tune to live in times of political importance, and to find in 
science some paths untrodden by his predecessors. ‘The 
great national events which he contributed to promote, and 
the brilliant and imposing nature of his philosophic dis- 
coveries, have deen suflicient to aggraudize his character 
aud immortalize his fame. Many men have been as learn- 
ed, and many patriots as ardent, but few have left behind 
them a character to be summed up in a sublimer epitaph, 
than his,—who snatched the thunderbolt from heaven and 
the sceptre from tyrants.° 

lt is with peculiar emotions of gratitude, of patriotism, 
and pride, that we this day recali the memory of a son of 
Massachusetts, of one who was wansplanted from. us at an 
early period, and destined to flourish under other skies than 
ours 3; but who has Jeft us the memorial that he was not 
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unmindful of the country of his birth, and that for us he has 
not lived in vain. Few among us are ignorant that Benja- 
min Count Rumford received his birth and education in 
the near vicinity of these walls. There are now living 
among us those who remember the features of his boyhood, 
and recognised the early traits of his unfolding genius. 
On the present occasion, tine would not suffice us to go 
minutely into the history of his adventurous and important 
life. He remained long enough on this side the Atlantic 
to develope those powers of mind and body, which after- 
wards paved his way to the distinctions of Europe. An 
enthusiasm in the pursuit of learning, an ardent ambition for 
fame, a noble and commanding person, and a fascinating 
address and manner, were as conspicuous in his youth as 
they were celebrated in his after life. At the commence- 
ment of our revolutionary troubles, Count Rumford having 
the misfortune to labour under the combined influence of 
disappointment and suspicion, which the qualities of his 
temper were ill calculated to brook; resolved to embark for 
England, and to entrust to fortune and to his own genius 
the allotment of his future destiny.°® 

Arrived in London, it was his singularly good fortune to 
acquire at once the confidence and esteem of inen high in 
power. His talent for science, as well as his political and 
military abilities began to display themselves. Early dis- 
tinctions flowed in upon him, so that while yet a young man, 
this emigrant from the western wilds was attracting publick 
attention, as a member of the Royal Society, as under sec- 
retary of state, and as a colonel in the British army. 

His fondness for travelling and passion for the military 
lite drew him to the continent, and at Strasburgh he was 
so fortunate as to acquire not only the acquaintance, but 
the personal and intimate friendship of the prince of Deux 
Ponts, afterwards king of Bavaria. By this prince he was 
introduced at the court of the reigning Elector Palatine, 
his personal and mental talents procured him a reception 
almost unprecedented, and Munich became the seat of his 
subsequent residence and fame. In this capital, the quali- 
ties Gf his mind had fall scope and opportunity to display 
themselves. His philosophic researches and discoveries 
became celebrated throughout Europe. His public and 
domestic improvements were acknowledged and adopted. 
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and though a foreigner in Germany, the highest civil and 
military honours became his reward. 

Returned to England in the character of minister pleni- 
potentiary, though for state reasons he was not accredited 
in this Capacity, yet his popularity in that country was ex- 
tensive and undiminished. <A series of essays which he 
began to publish upon philosophic subjects were generally 
read and admired, his economic improvements became 
every where fashionable ; the weight and ascendency of 
his character were such that they enabled him to carry 
into effect extensive and important innovations ; and among 
other things, the Royal Institution of London, a school of 
science which has been destined to attain the highest ce- 
lebrity, and to become a fountain of light to the philoso- 
phic world,—this institution owes its first existence to his 
individual! influence and efficiency. 

The paths in which Count Rumford trod were as nume- 
rous as his success in all of them was remarkable. The 
literary and philosophic part of his career seems to have 
farnished the source of his ruling passion, as well as of hrs 
most permanent distinctions in society. His scientific in- 
vestigations were laborious, most of them were original, and 
all of them tending to purposes of practical utility. Those 
two universal and mysterious agents of our globe, heat and 
light, so cheering and so necessary, that to procure them 
constitutes more than half the labour of our existence, ® these 
were incessant subjects of his study and investigation. He 
experimented on the non-conducting power of different 
substances for heat, that he might bring them to practical 
use in clothing ; he investigated the phenomena of radia- 
tion, and the modes of detaining and economizing heat, that 
the greatest quantity of caloric. might be brought into use 
with the smallest expense of combustion. His improve- 
ments were carried from the fireside of the parlour into the 
bumbler sphere of culinary operations, and their success- 
ful application has been abundantly realized in a diminu- 
tion of the wants and expenses of life. 

His philanthropic institutions for the support and nour- 
ishment of the poor were among the most fortunate and 
snecessful efforts of his genius. In the places of his resi- 
dence be succeeded in relieving society of one of its most 
unprofitable burdens, and of substituting industry and 
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comfort, for profligacy and want. It was his lot to expe- 
rience what does not always befal the benefactors of man- 
kind, the real gratitude of those who were the objects of 
his services. He has described in interesting language 
the effect prodaced on his mind during a dangerous illness, 
by a sound under his window from a procession of the 
poor, who were going to church to putup praarys for the 
recovery of their benefactor. 

It may not be expedient at this time to go into a detail 
of the principles upon which Count Rumford’s various 
improvements in pbilosophy and in private, and political 
economy were founded. Inthe prosecution of them he 
was led to the observation of many curious phenomena of 
light and caloric with which the world have been made 
acquainted. The application of these to use, and 
the various contrivances he originated, to increase the 
convenience, economy, and comforts of living, have 
given a character to his writings, and are every where 
associated with his name. His pursuits might even 
be embodied into a science, for their object is every 
where known ; a science conversant with a multiplicity of 
details, but possessing unity of design: a science humble 
in the sphere of its operations, but noble in its ultimate 
destiny ; a science which every man must practise, but 
which philosophers and philanthropists must extend ; one, 
which, should it ever demand a definition, would be found 
to be the science—ef clothing, of warming, and of nourish- 
ing mankind. 

It will be gratifying to those who have an interest in the 
character of this great man, to know that the world was 
vot insensible to his merits; and that the countries of his 
residence were not parsimonious of their honours and re- 
wards. Of the scientific institutions which hastened to 
enrol him among their members, were the Royal societies 
of London and Edinburgh, the Royal Academy of Ireland, 
the Academy of Sciences at Berlin, and the Imperial Insti- 
tute of France. ‘The publick thanks of cities were repeat- 
edly expressed to him in person and monuments were 
erected to him during his life.7 His political talents pre- 
pared his way to civil honours both in England and Bava- 
ria; and in the latter place he was successively placed at 
the head of the departments of war and of general police, 
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and appointed minister plenipotentiary to the court of 
Great Britain. In the military line, his progress was not 
less remarkable, and he who commenced his career as a 
major in the militia of New-Hampshire, ended it as lieu- 
tenant general of the armies of Bavaria. He was success- 
sively knighted by the kings of Great Britain and Poland, 
and that nobility might not be wanting to swell the sum of 
his greatness, he was raised to the dignity of a count of 
the German empire. 

Thus much of Count Rumford, the world knows, and 
posterity will remember. ‘To say that he possessed a 
character without faults would be to challenge the incredu- 
lity of both. But if be had faults, they were those of 
ambition, and his failings were the failings of the great. 
They were never stifiicient to diminish the admiration of 
mankind for his character, though they sometimes embit- 
tered the scenes of his private life. The latter part of his 
days, which he passed in France, does not seem to have 
been marked by that conciliating demeanor and that happy 
superiority over circumstances, which bad formerly been 
his passport with the world. Conscious of the importance 
of his services, and accustomed to the homage of those 
around him, his mind acquired a cast of character little 
suited to the levity and urbanity ofthe French metropolis. 
His schemes and suggestions were heard with respect, but 
not adopted with eagerness. His intercourse with the so- 
ciety around bim was decorous and formal, but not cordial 
and unreserved ; a second marriage had not blessed his do- 
mestic repose ; and he seems at last to have retired some- 
what in disgust with the world to his private mansion at 
Auteuil, near Paris. 

Thus was the period at length arrived, when Count 
Rumford reviewed the scenes of his versatile and che- 
quered life and remembered the country of his birth. It 
was the period when the claims of ambition and the vani- 
ties of the world were to find their true place in the scale 
against the more ingenuous feelings and convictions of the 
soul. This man, who had risen into life with a success the 
most brilliant and unexampled ; who for successive years 
had flourished in the sunshine of royal patronage ; who had 
seen Insitutions grow up under his forming hand, which 
were to enlighten and improve the world ; who had been 
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hailed as the benefactor of cities, and caressed as the 
favorite of courts.—This man in the twilight of his life, 
felt, that he was a stranger in a foreign land. —With the eye 
of desire, and of gratitude, he looked back to the rocky 
shores of New England, 


Et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos. 


The world were not indifferent to his death. His cha- 
racter and biography appeared in the journals of Europe, 
and his eulogy was pronounced in the Institute of France 
by one of the most learned men of the present age.— 
“Surely,” said Cuvier, ‘Sif worldly honors and renown 
can ever be superfluous, they must have been so to that 
man, who, by the fortunate choice of his career, knew how 
at once to acquire the esteem of the great, and the blessings 
of the unfortunate.” 

To the country of his birth, Count Rumford has be- 
queathed his fortune and his fame. ‘The lessons of patriot- 
ism which we should learn from his memorable life, are 
important and convincing. It should teach us to respect 
ourselves, to value our resources, to cultivate our talents. 
Let those who would depreciate our native genius, recol- 
lect that he was an American. Let those who would make 
us the dependants and tributaries of the old world, recol- 
lect that he has instructed mankind. Let those who would 
despond as to our future destinies, remember, that his eye, 


which had wandered over the continent and capitals of 


Europe, settled at last upon the rising prospects of this 
western world.—For us, who are destined to labour in the 
path that he has marked out, and to follow with our eyes, 
though not with our steps, the brilliancy of his career ; it 


may suffice to acknowledge, that we are not indifferent to | 


the honour that has befallen us; that we are sensible of the 
magnitude of the example before us; that we believe, that 
the true end of philosophy is to be useful to mankind, and 
that we will cheerfully and anxiously enter upon the duties 
that await us ; happy, if by our efforts, we can hope to add 
even a humble trophy to the monument of philanthropy 
and science, that commemorates the name of him, of whom 
it may in truth be said, that he lived for the world, and that 
he died for his country. 


Vol. IV. No. 11. 36 
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NOTES. 


1 Salve, magna parens frugum, Saturnia tellus! 
Magna virum! Vira@iv. Geor. II. 173. 


All hail, Saturnian earth! land lov’d of fame, 
Parent of truits and men of mighty name! SornHesy var. 


2 John Winthrop, Governor of Connecticut, and son of John Winthrop, 
Governor of Massachusetts, was one of the principal founders of the 
Royal Society of Lendon. In the dedication to the 40th vol. of the 
Philosophical Transactions, it is stated, that when he was appointed 
to his office, Mr. Boyle, Bishop Wilkins, and the rest, proposed to 
leave England to establish their society in the new colony, of which 
their friend and associate, Mr. Winthrop, was made governor. They 
were prevented in consequence of the protection and charter granted 
them by Charles II. Governor Winthrop wrote many anonymous pa- 
pers on various subjects. “ His name,” says the writer of the above 
dedication, “‘ had he put it to his writings, would have been as univer- 
sally known as the Boyles, the Wilkins, and the Oldenburgs.” 

Count Rumford was the founder of the Royal Institution ot London, 
and Benjamin Franklin was first president of the Philadelphia Society. 


3 Eripuit celo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis. 


4 Benjaman Thompson, afterwards Sir Benjamin, and Count Rum- 
ford, was born in 1753, at Woburn, near Boston, and not at Rumford, 
(Concord,) as stated in his European Biographies. He served a part 
of a mercantile apprenticeship in Salem and Boston. In 1769, he at- 
tended the lectures of Professor Winthrop, on Natural Philosophy, in 
Harvard University. Among his early associates were the late Colo- 
nel Baldwin, of Woburn, his excellency Jolin Brooks, present gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, and Samuel Parkman, Esq. of Boston. 


5 Count Rumford was decidedly attached io the cause of American 
liberty, and earnestly sought for a commission in the service of Con- 
gress. He was present at the battle of Lexington, and afterwards 
remained sometime with the army at Cambridge. His expectations 
of promotion were disappointed, in consequence of suspicions arising 
from his former intercourse with Governor Wentworth of New Hamp- 
shire, and some others attached to the British cause. These suspi- 
cions it was impossible to overcome, although he demanded a court of 
inquiry, and was honourably acquitted of all intentions inimical to the 
cause of his country. After remaining some time in fruitless hope 
with the American army, and seeing the post of his ambition filled by 
a rival candidate, he retired in disgust, and embarked for England in 
January, 1776. While at Cambridge, he exerted himself in preserv- 
ing the library and philosophical apparatus, when the Colleges were 


occupied as barracks by the soldiery. 


6 It is probable that among us, houses, clothing, fuel, and lights 
constitute more than half the necessary expenses of living. 
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‘NOTES. 


7 An elegant and expensive marble monument was erected in the 
English garden at Munich during Count Rumford’s absence from Ba- 
varia, bearing the following inscription in German: 


Stay wanderer. 
At the creative fiat of Charles Theodore, 
Rumford, the friend of mankind, 
by genius, taste, and love inspired, 
changed this once desert place 
into what thou now beholdest. 


And on the opposite side, 


To him 
who rooted out the greatest of public evils, 
idleness and mendicity ; 
relieved and instructed the poor, 
and founded many institutions 
for the educating of our youth. 
Go wanderer, 
and strive to equal him 
in genius and activity, 
and us 
in gratitude. 


Biographical sketches of Count Rumford will be found in the Lite- 

rary Miscellany, published at Cambridge in 1805 and 6, in Thomp- 
son’s Annals of Philosophy for April, 1815, and in Cuvier’s eulogy 
before the Institute of France. 





Abstract of Meteorological Observations, at Cambridge, for No- 
vember, 15106. 


Barometer. Thermometer. 
7-AM. 2P.M. QO P.M. 7 AM. 2P.M. OQOP.M. 
Greatest. 30.49 30.49 30.52 62 70 63 
Mean. 30.133 30.154 30.148 37.2 48.4 40.1 
Least. 29.85 29.84 29.73 18 33 19 


Small shower on the night of the 2d; rain on the 5th, 6th, 
7th, and 8th; showers on the 14th and 24th; also, onthe latter 
day ; and on the 27th, a little snow about half an inch in all. 
Whole quantity of rain and snow reduced to water, 2.95 inches. 


{The Meteorological Table from Brunswick, has not reached us. | 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Medical College of Harvard University.--The medical 
lectures have been delivered this season, for the first time, in 
the new building erected last year tor the Medical College. The 
convenience, and we may add, the elegance of the diflerent 
apartments are superiour to any "devoted to the same purposes in 
the United States, and surpassed by few in any country. ‘There 
are three separate lecture-rooms, besides a laboratory, a library, 
an anatomical musuem and other apartments. ‘The anatomical 
theatre has a circular vaulted ceiling, and is lighted from the 
top. By the side of the principal entrance door are placed a 
very beautiful marble copy of the Venus de Medicis, and a cast 
of the Apoilo Belvedere; thus presenting to those who are 
engaged in the investigation of the interiour construction of the 
human frame, the two most perfect specimens of its exteriour 
beauty. The library contains a large number of standard and 
expensive works. ‘There are several very beautiful wax pre- 
parations made by Mr. Chiappi, an Italian artist; and one 
model used by Dr. Channing, executed at Florence last year, 
under the guidance of two eminent physicians, and with pecu- 
liar care, is one of the most perfect specimens, which the ar- 
tists of that city, so famous in this way, have ever produced. It 
is a triumph of art which cannot be seen without admiration. 

The lectures delivered in this Institution are on the theory 
and practice of Physick by Dr. Jackson, on Anatomy by Dr. 
Warren, and Chymistry by Dr. Gorham, each of them daily ; 
on Materia Medica by Dr. Bigelow, and Obstetrics by Dr. 
Channing on alternate days. These gentlemen are all of them 
young men, though some of them are engaged in the most ex- 
tensive practice. Of their merits we are afraid to speak, lest 
we might be accused of partiality founded on personal friend- 
ship and respect ; but we may be allowed to say, without being 

suspected of exaggeration, that the protessional skill, the ardent 

devotion to their respective branches, and their laborious stu- 
dies, make this a school, which the medical student may resort 
to with advantage, and which wants nothing to place it on an 
equal footing with any similar institution in the United States, 
but the establishment of a hospital in this town, which science 
and humanity have for some years loudly invoked, and which 
in another year will doubtless be established. 

A strong effort is now making for the establishment of a 
general hospital, and a hospital for the insane. ‘Che state goy- 
ernment made a liberal] donation towards the fermer, and the 
subscription is in progress among individuals. One gentleman 
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put his name down for 20,000 dollars, three others for 5000 
each, and several others for 2000, 1000, &c. Such noble exam- 
ples as these must be contagious, and we may be confident that 
the necessary sums will be procured. Every man has a right 
to devote his property in what way he pleases ; and the right is 
equally certain, and its exercise inevitable, that publick opi- 
nion will observe the course he pursues. The finest feature of 
a tree country, is the existence of publick spirit, and the acti- 
vity and energy of this, is the surest measure of general intelli- 
gence and liberty, and the strongest guarantee for the duration 
of both. The most infallible test of a healthy state of this 
publick spirit is a wise appropriation of surplus income, by a 
voluntary taxation, for the support of religion, the promotion of 
knowledge, the encouragement of the arts, and the relief of 
human misery. In despotick countries the sover: ign provides 
for all these, because the property of his subjects is at his dis- 
cretion. It is one of the main principles of liberty, to keep the 
state within reasonable bounds of taxation; and to leave the 
citizens the absolute control of their own property. But this 
state of society supposes, that the citizens will make up for 
those deficiencies with generosity, which they have preferred 
subjecting to their own discretion, rather than to that of their 

rulers. If this feeling of generosity, or more properly of jus- 
tice, does not exist, tyranny must, and most unquestionably 
ought to follow. ‘The care of property is an instinct, a very 
useful one, which makes it difficult to approach any, number of 
individuals even on the most reasonable ground, without offend- 
ing some of them. Many men will make the urgency of an ap- 
plication for the most imperious and deplorable wants, a pretext, 
perhaps a motive, for refusal. Noone will dispute the right to 
refuse ; no man ought to cavil even at his neighbours, who, 
differing from him in the appreciation of the various objects 
that may be presented to him. But the man who does nothing, 
who, enjoying all the advantages of a free country, is more 
selfish than if he lived under a despotism—who makes use of 


the advantage which the laws give him, to contribute nothing . 


to the common good but his pittance of publick taxes—_-who 
sees others bearing the support of those establishments, whose 
advantage is equally felt by him, yet from whose burihen he 
walks aloof—such a man may accumulate additional wealth, 
but the sentiments towards him, which his fellow-citizens will 
feel, and justly feel—are not necessary to mention. 

An excellent address preceded the application for subscrip- 
tions ; we should gladiy have copied this, merely for its energy 
and sty le, if it had not been so widely diffused. One argument 
alone contained in it, would seem sufficient to decide any per- 
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son who might not be aware of the necessity of a hospital. It 
is not only for the relief of the individual patient who is brought 
to the hospital, that such an establishment is beneficial ; but 
every patient is, in a very essential manner, subservient to 
the cure of others. Many diseases are of rare occurrence, a sur- 
geon in the country may have occasion to witness a particular 
case but once in his life, and this he. would not know how to 
treat, if he had not seen it treated in a hospital, which is a de- 
pot," that collects every variety of disease from different dis- 
tricts, and which thus becomes at once a double advantage to 
humanity ; a place of relief and a school for prevention. 


Fine Arts——It was our intention to have offered some re- 
marks on the grand historical painting, that colonel Sargent 
has just completed, the subject of which is, The Entry of our Sa- 
viour into Jerusalem ; but the pages of this number are so filled, 
that we are deprived of the pleasure of expressing some of the 
feelings which this noble composition has excited, and pointing 
out some of the parts particulariy. The publick, however, will 
have an opportunity of seeing the greatest effort of the pencil 
ever produced in this country, and which we have no hesitation 
in predicting, will establish the reputation of the artist on very 
high ground. We are precluded from entering into any details, 
but we could not refrain from this slight notice, that we might 
offer him our congratulations, which we are confident will be 
echoed by every lover of the arts. The subject is treated in an 
epic manner, and a recollection of the various incidents men- 
tioned in the gospels, which are embodied in it, is necessary to 
a perfect comprehension of it. The first effect of a picture 
of this magnitude, where such a number of figures are introduc- 
ed under various and strongly excited feelings, almost inevitably 

roduces rather confused sensations of surprise and delight. 
But after this first effect is over, an attentive study and contem- 
plation of the performance, will be followed by more distinct 
impressions, and increased satisfaction. 

Mr. Fisher has continued his progress, and has painted some 
beautiful landscapes and cattle pieces since our last notice. 
Among others, a view of the lake on Jamaica Plains, fora gen- 
tleman, who has a delightful seat on its borders; a groupe of 
cattle is on the fore ground, and nothing is added; it is a beauti- 
ful picture of a real scene, and there cannot be a stronger proot 
of the perfection of the scenery surrounding that charming 
piece of water, than that it shouid form a fine picture without 


any additions or alterations. 
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Mr. Stuart Newton has sailed, and we hope has by this 
time arrived in Italy, with the intention of going to Rome to 
pass two or three years in the study of his profession, in which 
we confidently hope he will hereafter be distinguished. 


To Readers and Correspondents.—We shall in the next nume 
ber give some account of several new works recently publish- 
ed, and which we had not room for in the present. 

One of our correspondents will perceive that we have taken 
some trifling liberties in making some alterations in his MS. we 
should have been better pleased to have done this, if we could 
have consulted with him personally. A gentleman has sent us 
a review of a work which will be noticed in the next number. 
It is a rule with us to publish no article in this department, 
without a communication with the writer: in the department 


of the miscellany, though this would always be agreeable, as . 


it would inform us to whom we are indebted, it is a rule that 
can be dispensed with. 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Philosophical Essays, to which are subjoined, copious notes, 
critical and explanatory, and a supplementary narrative ; with 
an Appendix. By James Ogilvie, Philadelphia, John Conrad, 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Crystalina, a Fairy Tale, bya native American, New-York, 
D. Longworth. 

Airs of Palestine, a poem. By John Pierpont, Esq. Baltimore. 

The Field of Orleans, a poem. By the author of several 
fugitive pieces. Philadelphia, W. Anderson, 

An elementary Treatise on Mineralogy and Geology, being 
an introduction to the study of these sciences, and designed, 
for the use of pupils, for persons attending lectures on these 
subjects, and as acompanion for travellers in the United States 
of America. Illustrated bysix plates. By Parker Cleaveland, 
professor of Mathematicks and Natural Philosophy, and Lec 
turer on Chymistry and Mineralogy, in Bowdoin College, 
member of the American Academy, and corresponding mem- 
ber of the Linnean Society of New England. 
itum estin viscera terrae : 


Quasque recondiderat, Stygiisque admoverat umbris, 
Effodiuntur opes. Ovid. 


Boston, published by Cummings and Hilliard, 1 volume 8vo. 
8 pp. 
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A Letter of Advice to his Grandchildren, Matthew, Gabriel, 
Anne, Mary, and Frances Hale. By Sir Matthew Hale, Lord 
Chief Justice in the reign of Charles Il. Boston, Wells & 
Lilly, 18mo. 

Readings on Poetry, by Richard Lovell Edgeworth and 
Maria Edgeworth. Boston, Wells & Lilly, 18mo. 

Essays in Rhyme, on Morals and Manners. By Jane Taylor, 
Author of ‘Display; a Tale’ And one of the Authors of 
‘Original Poems for Infant Minds,’ ‘ Hymns for lafant Minds,’ 
&c. Boston, Wells & Lilly, 18mo. 

The Village, a poem, with an appendix. Portland, pp. 180. 

The Life and Studies of Benjamin West, Esq. president of 
the Royal Academy of London, prior to his arrival in England, 
compiled from materials furnished by himself. By John. Galt. 
Philadelphia, M. Thomas, 8vo. pp. 196. 

The Adventures of Uncle Sam in search after his lost hon- 
our. By Frederick Augustus Fidfaddy, Esq. member of the Le- 
gion of Honour, and Scratch-etary to Uncle Sam, and privy 
counsellor to himself. Taurum per caudam grabbo. (Merino 
Latin.) Middletown, Seth Richards. 

Discourses on Various Subjects. By Jeremy Taylor, D. D. 
Chaplain in ordinary to King Charles the First, and late Lord 
Bishop of Down and Connor. In 3 vols. Boston, Wells & 
Lilly. 

Sermons, by the late Rey. Walter Blake Kirwan, Dean of 
Killala, with a sketch of his life. Philadelphia, Matthew 
Carey, 8vo. 

Margaret of Anjou, a poem. By Miss Holford. Philadel- 
phia, M. Carey, 18mo. Boston, Weils & Lilly. 

Vathek : translated from the original French. From the 
third London edition, revised and corrected. Philadelphia. 
Matthew Carey, 18mo. Boston, Wells & Lilly. 

The Forest Minstrel ; a selection of songs, adapted to the 
most favourite Scottish airs. Few of them ever before pub- 
lished, by James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, and others. 
Philadelphia, Matthew Carey, 18mo. Boston, Wells & Lilly. 

Lectures on Ancient History ; comprising a general view of 
the principal events and eras in civil history, from the crea- 
tion of the world till the Augustan age; together with an 
Allegory on genius and taste, founded in the history of ancient - 
literature. By Samuel Whelpley, A. M. member of the Litera- 
ry ane Philosophical] Society of New-York. New-York, Van 
Winkle and Wiley, 18mo. Boston, Wells & Lilly. 





